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STRICTURES 


Sc. 


LETTER 1 


INTRODUCTION: 


‘MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 HAVE been told more ene once ae 
my not answering the piece written some years 
since, by Mr. A. MLEAN, has been considered as 
a proof that I felt it unanswerable. But if so, I 
must have felt the productions of many other op- 
povents unanswerable as well as his, for I have 
seldom had the last word in a controversy. The 
truth is, I was not greatly inclined to answer 
Mr. M. I felt disgusted with the illiberality of bis 
repeatedly arraigning my motives, his accusing me 
of intentional misrepresentation, and his insinuat- 
ing as though I could “ take either side of a ques- 
tion as I found occasion.“ I contented myself 
therefore with writing a small tract, called The 
greal question answered, in which, while complying 
with the desire of a friend, I endeavoured to state 
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2 Introduction. 


| my views wrthout controversy; and as Mr, M. bad 


given a caricature description of what my princi- 
ples would amount to, if applied in the form of an 
address to the unconverted, I determined to re. 
duce them to that form; hoping also that, with the 
blessing of God, they might prove of some use to 
the parties addressed. 


Whether it was owing to this tract, or not, [have | 


reason to believe that the friends of religion who 
attended to the subject, did me justice at the time, 


and that even those who favoured Mr. M's side of 


the question, thought he must have mistaken the 
drift of my reasoning, as well as have imputed! mo- 
tives to me of which I was innocent. | 
Whatever Mr. M. may think of me, I do not 
consider him as capable of either intentional mis- 
representation, or taking either side of a question 
as he may find occasion. That my principles are 
misrepresented by him, and that in a great num- 
ber of instances, | could easily prove: but the 
opinion that I have of bis character, leads me to 
impute it to misunderstanding, and not to design. 
am not conscious of any unbrotherly feeling 
towards Mr M.: in resuming the subject however, 
after such a lapse of time, I have no mind to write 


a particular answer to his performance, though I 


may frequently notice his arguments. It is in con- 
sequence of observing the nature and tendency of 
the system, that I undertake to examine it. Such 
an cxauination will not only be more agreeable to 
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I ntroduction. 3 


© wy own feelings, but more edifying to the reader, 
than either an attack on an individual opponent, or 
a defence of myself against bim. 
In calling the sentiments I oppose Sandemani- 
» anism, I mean nothing invidious. _ The principles 
2 taught by Messrs. Glass and SANDEMAN, about half 
| a century ago, did certainly give a new turn and 
character to almost every thing pertaining to the 
religion of Christ, as must appear to any one who 
ends and understands their publications, In the 
north it is the former of these authors who 
ives name to the denomination : with us it is the 
hie as being most known by his writings: 33 
I Ihave denominated Sandemanianism a system ; ; 
because it not only, as I have said, affects the 
929 of Christianity, but induces all who embrace 
t, to separate from other Christians. Mr. Sax- 
DEMAN manifestly desired that the societies which 
were connected with him, should be unconnected 
with all others, and that they should be considered 
as the only true churches of Christ. Such a view 
of things amounts to more than a difference. on a 
few points of doctrine; it is a distinct species of re- 
ligion, and requires for distinction sake to have 
a name, and till some other is found by which i it 
‘can be designated, it must be called alter that of 
its author, — 
lt is not my design to censure S ms 
in the gross. There are many things i in the system 
Which, in my judgment, are worthy 4 serious, at- 
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4 | I ntroduction. 


tention. If Mr. SANDEMAN, and his followers, bad 1 
only taught that faith has revealed truth for its ob- 
ject, or that which is true antecedent to its being 
believed, and whether it be believed or not—that 
the finished work of Christ, exclusive of every act, 
exercise, or thought of the human mind, is that for 
: the sake of which a sinner is justified béfore God 
T chat no qualifications of any kind are necessary 
to warrant our believing in him—and that the first 
| scriptural consolation received by the believer 
arises from the gospel and not from reflecting on 
; the feelings of his own mind towards it, they would 
deserved well of the church of Christ. 
“Whether those against whom Mr. S. inveigbhs, 
under the name of popular preachers, were so 
aversé to these principles as he has represented 
them, i is another question. I have no doubt, how- | 
ever, but they, and many other preachers aad | 
| writers of the present times, stand corrected by 
him and by other writers who have adopted his 
principles. 
Mr. Fckitdo remarks on some passages in Mr. 4 
Boston’ 8 Sourfold date with much propriety, par- 
| ticularly on such language as the following“ vo 


‘what you can; and it may be while you are doing 
what you can for vourselves, God will do for you 


| what you cannot.” Again, “Let us believe as we 
can, in obedience to God's command, and while we 4 
i ‘are doing sO, although the act be at the beginning q 


but natural, yet in the very act, promised and pur 
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Introduction. 4 
» chased grace strikes in and turns it iato a superna- 
tural act oſ believing.” Zssays,p. 33. F ‘rom other 
parts of Mr. Boston’s work, it appears that he did 
not consider grace as promised to any of the works 
ol he unregenerate; but allowing him by “promised. 
grace in this passage to mean that which was pro- 
| mised to Christ on behalf of those who were given 
him by the Father, yet the language is unseriptu- 
ral and dangerous, as giving the sinner to under- 
stand that his inability is something that excuses 
him, and that in doing what he can while in enmity 
to God, he obeys the divine command, and is at 
least iu a more hopeful way of obtaining superna- 
tural grace. The apostles exhorted sinners to re- 
pent and believe the gospe/, and to nothing short of 
it; making no account of their inability,. If we 
follow their example, God may honour his own or- 


Bor aces by accompanying them with his Holy 
pitit; but as to any thing being done in concur- 


rence with the endeavours of the unregenerate, 
we have no such idea held out to us in | the oracles 
It is God's ordinary method indeed prior to his 
bestow! ing that supernatural grace which enables a 
sinner to repent and believe the gospel, by various 
means to awaken him to reflection, and to the seri. 
ous consideration of his condition as a transgressor 
of the divine law. Such convictions may last for a 
considerable time, and may issue in true conver. 
sion; but they may not: and 0 Peg as the gospel 
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6 Introduction. 


way of salvation is rejected, or A el in fa- 
“your Of some self-righteous scheme, there is no- 
‘thing truly good in them. They are as the noise, 
‘and the shaking of the dry bones, but not the 
breath of life. They are the means by which God 
‘prepares the mind for a welcome reception of the 


‘Christ on the part of the sinner, He is not nearer 
the kingdom of heaven, nor less in danger of the 
wrath to come, than when he was at ease in his 


sins. Nay, notwithstanding the outward reforma-᷑s 
tion which such convictions ordinarily produce, he 


is not upon the whole a less sinner in the sight of 


God than he was before. On the contrary, “ He 
who continues under all this light, and contrary to 
. the plain dictates, and pressing painful convictions ~ 
of his own conscience, obstmately to oppose and | 


reject Jesus Christ; is, on the account of this his 
impenitence and obstinacy under this clear light 


gospel; but they contain no advance towards 


and conviction of conscience, (whatever alteration 7 


or reformation has taken place in him in other res- 


than he was before.” * 


For a minister to withhold the invitations of the | 


gospel till he perceives the sinner sufficiently, as 


he thinks, convinced of sin, and then to bring 


them forward as something to which he is entitled, 


holding up his convictions and distress of mind as 4 


*Horxins’s Tre state of the wnregenerate. p. 6. 


pects) more, guilty, vile, and odious in God's sight 
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Introduction. 
signs of grace, and persuading him on this ground 
N to think himself one of God's elect, and warraated 
to believe in Christ, is doing worse than nothing. 
The comfort which the apostles presented to awak- 
» ened sinners consisted purely in the exhibition of 

Christ, and the invitations to believe in him. Nei- 
: a ther the company addressed by Peter, nor the 
1 Pbhilippian jailor were encouraged from any thing 
in the state of their own minds, though each were 
deeply impressed; but from the gospel only. The 
preachers might and would take encouragement on 
‘a perceiving them to be pricked in their hearts, and 
might hope for a good issue; but it had been at 
their peril to encourage hem to hope for mercy any 
‘otherwise than as believing in the Son of God. 
The hyper-calvinists, who set aside the invitations 
of the gospel to the unregenerate, abound in these 
things. They are aware that the scriptures do in- 
“vite sinners of some sort to believe in Christ; but 
then they conceive them to be sensible sinners only. 
It is thus that the terms hunger, thirst, labowr, hed- 
‘vy-laden, Ke as used in the scripture Invitations, 
are considered as denoting spiritual desire, aud as 
marking out the persons who are Entitled to eome 
to Christ. That gospel invitations should be ad- 
dressed to sinners as the ahi of those wants and 
destres which it is adapted to satisfy, such as the 
thirst for happiness, peace, rest, &c. is no more 
than might be expected. It had been strange if 
living waters had been presented to them who in 
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8 Introduction. 
sense were thirsty, or rest to them who were in no 
sense weary and beavy- laden: but it does not fol- 
low that this thirst and this weariness is spiretual, — 
On the contrary, they who are invited to buy and 
eat without money and without price, are suppos- 
ed to be spending their money for that which is 
not bread; are admonished as wicked men to 
forsake their way; and invited to return to the Lord 
under a promise of abundant pardon, on their so 
returniig. The  heavy-laden ” also are supposed 
as yet not to have come to. Christ, nor taken his © 
yoke, nor lewined his sprit ; and surely it could not 
be the design of Christ to persuade them to think 
well of their state, seeing he constantly teaches 
that till a siuner come to him, or believe in him, he a 
is under the curse. It is also observable that the 

promise of vet is not made to them as Acauy-daden, 

but as coming to Christ with their burdens. There 
is no proof that all who were “ pricked in, their 
hearts“ under Peter's sermon, and who enquired 
what shall we do?” believed and were saved. On 

the contrary, it seems to be intimated that only a 

part of them “ gladiy received the word; and were 
baptized.” Had they all done so, it would proba 
bly have been said, then.they gladly received ls. 

word, and wert baptized, Ins: ead of this it is said, 

“then they that giad'y received his word were bap- 

tized &c”, implying that there were some who 

‘though pricked in their hearts, yet received not the 
word of the gospel; and were not baptized, and 
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who might leave the place under an impression that 


the forgiveness of sins in the name of Jesus Christ 


was a hard saying. There are many it is to be 


» feared who at this day feel guilt to be a heavy bur- 
den, and yet never bring it to Christ; but lay it 
down on some self. righteous resting pace and so 
» perish for ever. 


It does not follow lowers er that all convietions of 


sin are to be resolved into the operations of an awak- 
) ened conscience. There is such a thing as a con- 
viction of the evil nature of sin, and that by a view 
© of the spirituality and equity of the divine law. It 
vas by the commandment that Paul perceived sin 
to be exceeding sinful. Such a conviction of sin 


cannot consist with a rejection of the gospel way 
of salvation, but, as soon as it is understood, in- 
stantly leads the sinner to embrace it. It is thus 
that through the law, we become dead to the law, 
that we may live unto Ged. | 

I may add, the attention of christians appears to 
have been too much drawn towards what may be 


8 called subjective religion to the neglect of that which 


is objective. Many speak and write as though the 


truth of the gospel was a subject out of doubt, and 
as though the only question of importance was, 


whether they be interested in its blessings ; and 


there are not a few who have no doubt of their be- 


lieving the former, but many ‘doubts respecting the 


14 * Rom. vii, 13. O&K. ii, 19, 
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10 roduct ion. 


latter. Hence, it is probable the essence of faith 7 


came to be placed, not in a belief of the gospel, 
but in a persuasion of our being interested in its 
benefits. If however we really believe the one, 
there is no scriptural ground to doubt of the other, 
since it is constantly declared that he who believ- 
eth tbe gospel shall be saved. 

If the attention of the awakened sinner, instead 


of being directed to Christ, be turned inward, and 


his mind be employed in searching for evidences 
of his conversion, the effect must, to say the least, 
be uncomfortable, and may be fatal, as it may lead 
him to make a righteonsness of his religious feel. 


ings, instead of looking out of himself to che Sa- 


viour. 
Nor is this all:—If the attention of christians be 


| turned to their own feelings instead of the things 
which should make them feel, it will reduce their 


religion to something vastly different from that of 
the primitive christians, Such truths as the fol- 


lowing were the life of their spirits, 4 Jesus 


Christ came into the world to save sinners—Christ 
died for our sins accor, ling to the scriptures, and 
was buried and rose again the third day according 
to the scriptures.—Remember that Jesus Christ, 


of the seed of David, was raised from the dead ac- 


cording to my gospel—we have a great high priest 
that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the son of 


God,” &c. But by the turn of thought, and strain 
of conversation in many religious connexions of the 
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Introduction. 11 


present day, it would seem as if these things bad 
lost their influence. They are become dry doc 
Ptrines,” and the parties must have something else, 
The elevation and depression of their hopes and 
Fears, joys and sorrows, is with them the favourite 
theme. The consequence is, as might be expected 
a living to themselves rather than to him that died 
Sand rose again; and a mind either elated by un- 
ipcriptural cnjoyment, or depressed by miserable 
des pondency. It is not by thinking and talking 
Pr the sensations of hunger, but by feeding on the 
Riving aliment, that we are filled and strengthened. 
Whether the above ®emarks. will satisfy Mr. 
Lrax that. these are “really my fixed senti- 
ments,“ and that he has greatly misunderstood the 
Bends for which I wrote the piece on which he ani- 
nadverted, and of course misrepresented my prin. 
Bciples as to their eifect on awakened sinners, * I 
cannot tell, Be this as it may I trust other readers 
will be under no temptation to do me injustice. | 
But whatever danger may arise from those princi- 
‘ Pe which are too prevalent amongst us, they are 
Snot the only errors, nor does all the danger arise 
From that quarter. Sudpective religion is as neces- 
sary in its place as objective. It is as true that 
=‘ without holiness no man shall see the Lord, as 
that “without the shedding of blood there is no re- 
wission.“ It is necessary to look into ourselves for 


* Sec his Reply, pp. 46, 47, 153. 
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12 Introduction. 


the purpose of conviction, though nat for the caugg 
of salvation ; and though the evidence of the truth 


of the gospel i is without us, and indepen?" of o 


F 


with respect to evidence d an interest in its bl 
sings. We have no warrant to expect eternal a 
but as being the subjects of those things to which 1 
is — 

I do not perceive, therefore how it can be justly am 
affirmed, us it lately has been, that self-examination | 
is not calculated to quiet the conscience, to banisiy 

slavish fear, or to remove doubts and apprehensiofié im 
ol our being unbelievers” and still less how it ca 
be maintained that ““peac® of mind founded on any 
thing in ourselves will always puff us up with pride N 4 
If the state of our souls be bad, indeed, self. exau { 
nation must disquiet the conscience, rather hau 

quiet it: but are there no cases in which bone 
the accusations of others, or a propensity in oum 

selves to view the dark side of things rather ha 
the bright one, or the afflicting hand of God, ou 
souls may be disquieted within us, and in chien : 
_ self-examination may yield us peace? Did the ref 
view which Job took of his past life * yield n 
peace to him; and though he was not clear ben 
examined by the impartial eye of God, yet werd 
all his solemn appeals respecting his integrity thé” 
workings of self-righteous pride? Was David paß 

* Char, XXXI. q 
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Introduction 183 
ted up when he said, Lord, I have hoped in thy 
m salvation, and have done thy commandments?” 
Did John encourage a confidence in the flesh when 
be said, “If our hearts condemn us not, then 
have we confidence towards God?“ or Peter, when 
Ine appealed to Christ, “Lord, thou knowest all 
things, thou knowest that I love thee?" 
Had it been only affirmed that no peace of mind 
can arise from the recollection of what we have felt 
or done in times past, while at present we are 
Me unconscious of any thing df the kind, this had 
deen true. Past experiences can no otherwise be 
an evidence of grace to us, than as the remem. 
brance of them rekindles the same sentiments and 
feelings anew. | But to object to all peace of mind 
arising from a consiousness of having done the will 
© of God, and to denominate it ( confidence in the 
flesh,” is ere to of scrips 
may contain much important 
and yet be blended wilh so much error, as to des- 
troy its salutary efficacy. Mr ‘SANDEMAN bus ex- 
punged from christianity a great deal of false reli- 
gion; but whether he has exhibited that of ‘Christ 
and bis apostles, is another question. It is much 


easier to point out the defects and errors of other 
systems, than to substitute one that is even less 
exceptionable; and to talk of “simple truth” and 
simple belief,” than to exhibit the * 
zus in ite genuine 
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14 Introduction. 


In discussing the points at issue, we shall meet 4 


with some things which may be thought of too 
metaphysical a cast to be of any great importance: 
and, had not the ellects produced convinced me 
of the contrary, I might have thought so too. But 
though the principles on which the system rests, be 
many of them so minute as almost to elude detec. 


tion, yet they are not the less efficacious. The seed 


is small, but the branch is not so. 


It has been regreted that any person who drinks 
thoroughly into these views, is at once separated 


from all his former religious connexions, whatever 
they might be; and where the heart hus been unit. 
ed, it must needs be a matter of regret: yet, upon 


the whole, it may be best. Whatever fruits are 3 


produced by this species of religion, whether good 
or bad, they are hereby much more easily ascer- 
tained Its societies bear some resemblance to so 
many farms, taken in different parts of the king- 
dom, for the purpose ef scientific experiment ; 


and it must needs be apparent in the course of fifty 


or sixty years e xperience, whether, upon the whole, 
they have turned toa better account than those 
of their neighbours. 

I will only add, in this place, that though I do 
not conceive of every ene as embracing this doc- 


trine whe in some particulars may agree with Mr. 


SANDEMAN, (for in that case, I should be reckon- 
ed toembrace it myself) yet many more must be 
considered as friendly to it in the main, than those 
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1 Introductiom 
who chuse to be called either Sandemanians or 
| Glassites. It has been held by people of various 
® denominations; by Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists; and has been oberved to give a dis- 
tinctive character to the whole of their religion. 
In this view of the subject, I wish to examine it, 
paying atteotion, not so much to persons or names 

as to things, let them be embraced by whom they 


I am yours, & c. 
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16 General View 


LETTER II. 
CONTAINING A GENERAL VIEW OF TIIE SYSTEM, 
WITH ITS LEADING POINTS OF DIFFERENCE FROM 
THE SYSTEMS WHICH IT OPPOSES, 


My dear Friend, 


ALTHOUGH the writings of such men 
as FLAVEL; Boston, GorRHRIE, the ErskINEs, &c. 
are represented by Mr. SANDEMAN as furnishing 
“a devout path to hell,” and the writers them- 
selves as pharisees, than whom no sinners were 
more hardened, and none greater destroyers of 
mankind,” yet he allows them to have set before 
us many articles of the apostolic doctrine,” yea, 
and to have “asserted almost all the articles be- 
longing to the sacred truth.” Considering this, 
and that so far as these writers held with “ good 
duties, good endeavours, and good motions” in un- 
believers, preparing them for faith, we give them 
1 up, it may seem as if there could be no great dif- | 
i ference between Mr. SANDEMAN and us. Yeta | 
difference there is, and of that importance too, as 
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of the System. 17 


leeply to affect the doctrine, the worship, the 
q spirit, and the practice of christianity. 
The foundation of whatever is distinguishing in 

| the system seems to relate to the nature of justify- 
ing faith. This Mr. S. constantly represents as 
ithe bare belief of the bare truth; by which defini- 
tion he intends, as it would seem, to exclude from 
it every thing, pertaining to the will and the atlec- 
tions, except as effects produced by it. c 
When Mr. Pike became his disciple, and wish- 
ed to think that by a “bare belief” he meant a 
Dhearty persuasion, and not a mere notional belief, 
Mr. S. rejected his construction, and insisted that 
the latter was his true meaning. Every one 
(says he) who obtains a just notion of the person, 
and work of Christ, or whose notion corresponds to 
» what is testified of him, is justified, and finds peace 
with God simply by that notion. + : 
This notion he considers as the effect of truth 
being impressed upon the mind, and denies that 
the mind is active in it. The inactivity of the mind. 
in believing is of so much importance in his ace - 
count, that the doctrine of justification by grace 
depends upon it. He who maintains (says he) 
chat we are justified only by faith, and at the same 
time, affirms. with Aspasio, that faith is a work ex- 
erted by the human mind, undoubtedly maintains, 
it he have any meaning to his words, that we are 
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justified by @ work exerted by the human mind. v 
Mr. SANDEMAN not only opposes all active en- 
deavours previous to faith, and as tending to pro- 
duce it, (in which I have no controversy with him) 
but sets himself against all exhortations, calls, 
warnings, and expostulations, with the sinner to be- 
Heve in Christ. “If” says he ‘it be inquired 
what 1 would say for the relief of one distrest with 
asense of guilt? I would tell him to the best of my 
ability what the gospel says about Christ. If he 
still doubted, I would set before him all the evi- | 
dence furnished me by the same gospel. Thus, 
and thus only would I press, call, invite, exhort, of 
urge him to believe. I would urge him with evi- 
dence for the truth.” + And when asked how he 


would exhort, advise, or address stupid unconcerned. % 


souls? He answers, ‘1am of the mind that a preach. 
er of the gospel, as such, ought to have no influence: 
on men but by means of the gospel which he 
preaches.—When Paul discoursed concerning , 


faith in Christ, and as he reasoned of righteousness, 


temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled. 
—It is the duty of every man, in every condition, 
to obey every divine command. The gospel al- 
ways supposes this while addressing all men as 
sinners, it demonstrates their danger, and discovers 
the remedy. Yet it is absurd to suppose that any 


Letters on Ther, and Asp. vol I. p. 183. 
* Epis. Cor. Pp. 8, 
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of the System, 19 
man can love the gospel, or obey it, till he believe 
it. Therefore to urge unbelievers to any shadow 
of that obedience as preparative to justification by 
| faith, can have no other effect than to lead them 
Ito establish their own righteousness, and to stand 
in awe of the preacher.” * 
If there be any meaning in this answer it would 
seem to be that faith itsdf is not a duty, and that 
unbelievers ought not to be exhorted to it, lest it 
Isbould lead them to self-righteousness but barely 
to have the evidence of truth stated to them, 
Mir. S. represents the sinner as justified, and as 
Whaving obtained peace to hissoul, while utterly des. 
titute of the love of God. I can never begin 
to love God (says he) till I first see him just in 
Sp justifying me ungodly as I stand.” + But being 
§ justified in this his ungoflly state of mind, he loves 
God on account of it; and. here begins his godli- 
J ness: It all consists in love to that which first 
; relieved him.“ | 

If he had represented the ae of Christ as 
giving relief to the guiltv creature irrespective of 
any consciousness of a change in himself; or as 
» furnishing him with a ground to conclude that God 
can be just and the justifier of him / he believes in 
Jesus, this had accorded with Paul's gospel: || but 
for a sinner to perceive himself justified, implies 
a consciousness that he is a believer, and such a 


* Epis, Cor. y. . + Ibid, N. 12. 3 Ibid, 5. b. I Rom. iv, 24, 
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consciousness can. never be separate from a con- 


scious love to the divine character. If indeed the a 
gospel were an expedient merely to give relief to 
sinners,.and no regard was had in it to the glory ß 


God, a sinner full of enmity to God, might 2 


receive it, and derive peace from it: but if it 
be an essential property of it to secure the glor / 
of the divine character, the belief of it must include 
a sense of that glory which cannot consist witch en- ay 
mity against it. | 

Let it also be seriously considered olathe it be 
true that a sinner is - justified “ ungodly as he 
stands?” If it be, he must have been so either “J 
antecedenily to his seeing“ it to be so, and ther 


it must be equally true of all ungodly sinners; or 


it becomes so when he sees it, and dy his seeing it, 
which is the very absurdity which Mr. S. fastens 
on the popular preachers, 

Mr. S. and many. others have gin at ae 
phrase of the apostle Paul, of God's justifying the 
ungodly ;” but unless they can prove that by un- 
godly the apostle meant one who was at the time 
an enemy of God, it makes nothing in their favour, + 
The amount is, Mr. S's relief arises from his ‘‘see. 
ing” what is not to be seen; viz. God to be just im 


justifying yum ungodly as he stands: and his relief 


being founded in falsehood, all his godliness, which 
confessedly arrises from it, must be delusive. 
The root is e and the blossom will go 7 as 
the dust. 
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of the System. 21 
From the leading principles of doctrine above 
stated. it is easy to account for almost all the other 
peculiaxities of the system: Where the root and 
substance of religion is placed in knowledge, ex- 
elusive of approbation, it may be expected that the’ - 
= utmost stress will be laid on the former, and that 
almost every thing pertaining to the latter, will be 


run down under the name of pharisaism, or some 


© other odious appellation. Thus it is that those who 
have drank into this system generally value them. 
© selves on their clear views ; thus they scarcely ever 
use any other phrase by which to designate the 
state of a converted man than his snowing the 
truth; and thus all those seripture passages which 
speak of knowing the truth are constantly quoted 
as being in their favour, though they seldom, if 
ever, mean knowledge as distinguished from appro- 
bation, but as including it. 

_ Farther, I do not perceive how a system 
7 first principle is“ notion,“ and whose love is con- 
fined to “ that which first relieves us,” can have 
the love of God in it. It cannot justify God as a 
lawgiver by taking blame and shame to ourselves, 
for it necessarily supposes, and even professes, an 
abhorrence to both law and just ice in every other 
view than as satisfied by the cross of Christ. The 
reconciliation to them in this view therefore, must 
be merely on the ground of their becoming friend- 
ly to our interests. But if God be not justified as 
a lawgiver, Christ can never be received asa Sa. 
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viour. There is no more grace in justification, | 
than there is justice in condemnation; nor is it pos- 


sible we should see more of the one than of the 
other, for we cannot see things otherwise than as 
they are to be seen. But surely a system which 


neither justifies the lawgiver, nor receives the sa. 


viour as honouring him, cannot be of God. The 
love of God as God is not in it. Conversion on 


this principle is not turning to the Lord. It pro- 
fesses indeed to love God, but it it is only for our 
own sake. The whole process require no renova- 
tion of the spirit of the mind; for the most deprav- 
ed creature is capable of loving himselt and that 


which relieves him. 


Is it avy wonder that a religion founded on such : 
a principle should be litigious, conceited, and cen- 
sorious towards all who do not come into it? It is 


of the nature of a selfish spirit to be so. If God 


himself be loved only for the relief he affords us, 
it cannot be surprising that men should; nor that 
under the cover of loving them only for the truth’s 


sake, all manner of bitterness and contempt should | 


be cherished against every one h dares to dis- 


pute our dogmas, 


Farther, the love of God, — in a manner 7 
excluded from the system, it may be expected that 
the defect will be supplied by a punctilious atten- 


tion to certain forms; of which some will be found 
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of the System. 23 
le neglect of weightier matters, resemble bie 
Withing of mint, anise, and cummin. 
Such from the repeated views that I have beet 
able to take of the system, appear to me to be its 
grand outlines; and I am not surprised to find that 
in the course of half a century it has landed so 
Marge a part of its votaries on the shores of infi- 
Uelity, or sunk them in the abyss of worldly confor- 
Gnity. Those who live near them say, there is 
ly any appearance of serious religion in their 
ilies, unless we might call by that name the 
rupulosity that would refuse to pray with an un- 
peliever, but would have no objection to accompa- 
My him to the theatre. Mr. S. and his admirers 
have reproached many for their devotion; but I 
@eannot learn that they were ever reproached with 
This evil in return. 

The grand e of Mr. S. against faith 
Deing an act of the mind and against admitting of 
Mpny active advance of the soul towards Christ, as 
Mieccessary to justification is, that it is rendering 
faith a work; and that to be justified by faith, 
Would after all be to be justified by a work of our 
pwn. This is the principal idea pertaining to what 
e calls “ the very rankest poison of the popular 
Mloctrine”* If this argument can be overturned, 
he greater part of his system falls with it. That 
r Bt may appear in all its force I will rity his strong- 
representations of it. 

‘ * Letters on Ther. and Asp. p. 448. 
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perhaps it will be thought needful that I should 4 


define with greater preciso) than I have hitherto 
done what | mean by the popular doctrine, especial. 
ly as I have considered many as preachers thereof 
who differ remarkably from each other; and pat 
ticularly as I have ranked among them Mr. WS. 
LEY who may justly be reckoned one of the most 
virulent reproachers of that God whose character 
is drawn by the apostles, that this island has pros 
duced To remove all doubt concerning my meat 
ing, shall thus explain myself. Throughout these 
letters I consider all those as teachers of the popu- 
Jar doctrine who seek to have credit and influence 
among the people by resting our acceptance wick 
God, not simply on what Christ has done, but 
more or less on the use we make of him, the advance 


we make towards him, or some secret desire, wish ot 


sigh to do so, or on something we feel or do con- 
cerning him, by the assistance of some kind of 
grace or spirit: or lastly on something we employ @ 
him to do, and suppose he is yet to do for us. If 
sum, all who would have us to be conscious of somes ™ 
thing else than the bare truth of the gospel] 
all who would have us to be conscious of some 
begin ging of a change to the better, or some de- 
sire however faint, toward such change in order to 
our acceptance with God; these 1 call the populat 
preachers however much they may differ from 
each oer about faith, grace, specia! r common] 

or about any thing else.—My resentment is a 
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of the System. 25 
along chiefly pointed against the capital branch of 
che popular doctrine, which, while it asserts almost 
all the articles belonging to the sacred truth, at the 
same time deceitfully clogs them with the opposite 
falsehoods.” 
Again, “That the saving truth is eliectually « un- 
dermined by this confusion, may readily be seen 
in the following easy view.”—(This is what I call 
his grand argument) “HE WHO MAINTAINS THAT. 
) WE ARE JUSTIFIED ONLY BY FAITH, AND AT THE 
|) SAME TIME AFFIRMS, WITH ASPASIO,' THAT FAITH 


IS A WORK EXERTED BY THE HUMAN MIND, UN- 


PDOUBTEDLY MAINTAINS, “IF HE HAS ANY MEANe 


ird To His WORDS, THAT WE ARE JUSTIFIED BY 


‘Weands of 


| A WORK EXERTED BY THE HUMAN MIND, 
II have all along studied to make use of every 
orm of expression I could think of, for evineing — 

in the most clear, palpable, and striking manner, 
difference of the last importance, which thou- 
preachers have laboured to cover with a 


| 4 mist, If 1 have made that difference manifest to 


those who have any attention for the subject, my 


great end in writing is gained, on whatever side 
or it men shall chuse to rank themselves. It bas 
I frequently appeared to me a thing no less amaz- 
‘Bing than provoking, when the great difference be- 


Htween the ancient gospel here contended for and 
the popular doctrine, has been pointed out as clear 
Mas words could make it, to find many, after all, 
o obstinately stupid, as to declare tliey saw no 
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real difference. This I cannot account for by as 


signing any other cause than Waren agency o 0 


the prince of darkness.“ * 


After this it may be thought an act of ast 


to complain of not understanding Mr. SANDEMAN; 
and indeed I shall make no such complaint, for l 


think I do clearly understand his meaning; bu 


whether he has fairly represented that of his oppo- 
nents, I shall take the liberty to inquire, 


The popular preachers (rest our acceptance wl 


God (it seems) not simply on what Christ hath done, 


but on the active advance of the soul towards him.“ 


Do they then consider faith, whether we be active 
or passive in it, as forming a part of our justifying 


righteousness? In other words, do they consider 


it as any part of that for the sake of which a sinnet 


is accepted? They every where declare the con- | 


trary. I question if there be one of those whom 
Mx. S. ordinarily denominates popular preachers, 
who would not cordially subscribe to the passage 
which he so highly applauds in Aspasio, and consi- 


ders as inconsistent with the popular doctrine—vizs | 
„both grace and faith stand in direct opposition to 
works; all works whatever, whether they be works 


of the law, or works of the gospel; excercises of 
the heart, or actions of the life; done while we re- 


main, unregenerate, or when we become regene- 


rate; kd are all and Peery of them n e 


* Lett. on Ther, and Asp, re. II. pp. 480, 488. 
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of the System. 27 
aside in this great affair” Ther, and Asp. vol. J. p. 
Ber. If the popular preachers maintain an active 
advance of the soul to be necessary to our acceps 
tance with God, it is in no other sense than that in 
which he himself maintains “ the bare belief of the 
truth” to be so, that is, not as a procuring 
cause but as that without which according to the estas 
) blished order of things, there is no acceptance. To 
“} accuse them therefore of corrupting the doctrine 
of justification on this account, must be owing either 
to gross ignorance or disingen uousness. 
> Yet in this strain the eulogists of Mr. SANDEMAN 
go on to declaim to this day, . His main doctrine,” 
says one appears to be this—the bare work of Je- 
sus Christ, which he finished on the cross is suffi- 
© cient, without a deed ora thought on the part of 
4 man to present the chief of sinners spotless before 
God.“ * If by sufficient be meant that it is that 
only on account, or for the sake of which a sinner is 
N justified, it is very true; and Mr. SANDEMAN’S op- 
ponents believed it no less than himself: but if it 
be meant to deny that any deed or thought on the 
part of man is necessary in the established order of 
things, or that sinners are presented spotless before 
God without a deed or a thought on the subject, 
it is very false, and goes to deny the necessity of 
faith to salvation: for surely no man can be said to 
© believe in Christ without thinking of him. 


* Coopgen’s Letters. p. 39. 
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28 Feenerul View 
Mr. Pr, who had embraced Mr, SANDEMAN’S © 
views of faith, yet says to him, ‘‘ 1 cannot but com 
ceive that you are sometimes mistaken in your re. 
presentations of what you call the popular doctrines 
for instance, upon the popular plan say you, we can 
never have peace in our consciences until we be sens 
ble of some beginning of a good disposition in us io. 
Wards Christ. Now setting aside some few uth 
guarded expressions and addresses, you will find 
that the general drift and purport of their doctrine 
is just the contrary to this; and they labour tha 


point, both MarsHaLt and HERVEY, to convince 7% 


persons that nothing of this nature does or can re- 


commend them to God, or be anv part of their js 


tifying righteousness: aud their principal vie is to 
beget, and to draw forth such thoughts in the mind 
as lead the soul entirely out of itself to Christ alone 
for righteousness.”’* It is observable too, that though 
Mr. S. answered this letter of Mr. Punx, yet he 
takes no notice of this passage. | : 
I am not vindicating either MARSHALL or Han- 
vx in all their views; but justice requires that 
_ this misrepresentation should be corrected, especiale 7 
ly as it rums through the whole of Mr. SaNDEMAN’S 
_ writings, and forms the basis of an enormous mass 
of invective. i 
By works opposed, to grace and faith, the new © 
testament means works done with a view of obtaining 


* Epis. Cor. p. 24, 
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of the’ System. 
Wife, or of procuring acceptance with God as the ree 
Wward of them.. If repentance, faith, or sincere obe- 
dlience be recommended as being such a condition 
vf salvation, as that God may be expected to bestow 
it in reward of them, this is turning the gospel into 
Ha covenant of works, and is as much opposed to 
e, and to the true idea of justification by faith 
any works of the law can be. But to deny the 
pactivity of the soul in believing, lest faith itself 
should become a work of the Jaw, and so. after all 
Swe should be justified by a work, is both antiscrip- 
Mtural and nugatory: antiscriptural, because the 
Frhole tenor of the bible exhorts sinners to forsake 
their ways, and return tothe Lord that he may have 
mere y upon them—to-believe in the light that they 
Bondy be children of light—and to come to him that 
the may have life:—nugatory, because we need 
not go far for proof that men know how to value 
themselves, and despise others on account of their 
Wp notlions.as well as of their actions, and so are capable 
Jof making a eee the one as well as of 
the other. 
Farther: If any in Mr. SANDE- 
=) MAN’s argument, it falls equally on his own hypo- 
thesis as on that of his opponents, Thus we might 
argue, be who maintains that we are justified, only 
by faith, and at the same time affirms, with Mr. 
® SANDEMAN, that faith. is a notion formed by the 
human mind, undoubtedly. maintains, if be have 
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any meaning to his words, that we are justified @ 
by a notion formed by the human ming. 
Mr. S. as if aware of his exposedness to this re- 
tort, labours in the foregoing quotation, to make 
nothing of the belief of the truth, or to keep every 
idea but that of the truth believed out of sight. 80 
fearful is he of making faith to be any thing which 
has a real subsistence in the mind, that he plunges © 
into gross absurdity to avoid it. Speaking of that 
of which the believer is “ conscious” he makes it 
to be truth, instead of the delief of it; as if any thing N 
could be an object of consciousness but ae ; 
or exists in the mind! i 
would have us to be conscious of something else 
than the bare ¢ruth of the gospel,” is a mere slip 
of the pen; but it is not; for had Mr. S. spoken 1 
of belief instead of the truth believed as an object 
of consciousness, his statement would have been 
manifestly liable to the consequence which he 
charges on his opponents. It might then have 
been said to him, he who maintains that we are 
justified only by faith and at the same time affirms. | 
that faith is something inherent in the human minds | 
undoubtedly maintains, if he have any meaning to 
his words, that we are justified by oe te a 
herent in the human Mind. a 
You must by this time perceive that Mr. Gane 3 
DEMAN’S argument, or, as 
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of the System. 1 
it, his “ easy view, turns out to be a mere sos 
phism. To detect it you have only to consider 
the same thing in different views ; which is what 
Mr. SANDEMAN himself does on some occasions, 
as do all other men. I agree with you, (says 
he to Mr. Pixx) in maintaining that faith is the 
principle and spring of. every good disposition, or 
of every good work: but, at the same time, I 
maintain that faith does not justify the ungodly a 
Ja principle of good dispositions.” * Why then 
may we not maintain that we are justified only by 

faith, and at the same time affirm that faith is a- 
grace inherent, an act of the human mind, a duty: 
commanded of God; and all this without affirm-. 
ing that we are justified by any thing inberent, 
any act of ours, or any duty that we perform? 
And why. must we be supposed to use words Withs — 
out a meaning, or to contradict ourselves, when 
we only maintain that we are justified by that 
which is inherent, is an aet of the human mind, 
and is a duty; while yet it is not es such, but as 
uniting us to Christ, and deriving righteousness: 
from him, that it justiſieth? 7 

Assuredly there is no necessity for teenage 
faith to a nullity in order to maintain the doctrine 
of justification by the imputed righteousness of 
Christ. While we hold that 1 8 justifieth noi in 


* Epis. Cor. p. 10. + See Parsipert EDwanps s Sermons om 
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respect of the act of believing, but of the righteousi 


ness on which it terminates, or that God's pardoning 


and receiving us to favour is in reward, not of t 


believing, but of his Son’s obedience unto death, 


teousness is excluded. 
I have been the more particular o on this e 


view” of Mr. SanpEMAN, because it is manifest- 


every purpose is answered, and all 3 e 


ly the grand pillar of his doctrine. If this be overs 5 


turned, there is nothing left standing but what 


will fall with a few slight touches ; aud whether it | | 


be so, I now leave you and the reader to judge. 


To establish the doctrine of free justification, | ° 


Mr. S. conceives it necessary to reduce justifying’ J a 
faith to a “bare belief” exclusive of every ad- 


vance” of the mind towards Christ, or of coming: 


to him, ¢rusting in him &. and to ae : 


that these terms denote the effects of faith in those 
who are already in a justified state CL! 

In opposing Mr S. many have denied that the | 
belief of the gospel: is ‘justifying faith. ue 
ing, on the one hand, that numbers appear to be- 
lieve the truth on whom, nevertheless; it basing I 


salutary influence; and on the other, that believ- 4 
ing in Christ in the new testament is synonymous § 
with “receiving him,” trusting in hin,“ 


ecoming to him,” they have concluded’ that the | 


belief of the gospel is rather to be considered as 4 
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vomething presupposed in faith, than faith itself, 
But there can be no doubt that the belief of che 
gospel has in a great number of instances the pro- 
mise of salvation; and as to those nominal chris- 
tians on whom it has no salutary influence, they 
believe Christ no more than the Jews believed Mo- 
ses, which our Lord would not allow them to have 
q done. “If ye believed Moses (saith he) ye would 
believe me, for he wrote of me.“ 
But though the belief of the gospel is allowed to 
have the promise of salvation, and so to be justi- 
i fying, yet it does not follow that it is so exclusive 
of receiving Christ, trusting io him, or coming to 
him. It were easy to prove that repentance has 
© the promise of forgiveness, and that by as great a 
rariety of passages as are brought to prove that 
che belief of the gospel is saving faith: but were 
am attempted, we should be told, and justly 
| too, that we are not to consider repentance in 
} these passages as excluding, but including faith in 
4 the saviour. Such then is the answer to the argu. 
ment drawn from the promises of salvation made 
to the belief of the gospel: belief in these con- 
nexions is not to be understood exclusive of re- 
eeiving the saviour, coming to him, or trusting in 
bim, but as supposing and including them. 
= tis not denied that the ideas eonveyed by these 
terms are metaphysically distinct from that of bes 
lieving the gospel, nor that they are its immedi- 
ate effects; but it is not in this a sense 
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that faith is used in reference to justificatiom 
That belief of the gospel which justifieth, im 
cludes receiving Christ, coming to him, and trust 


mind towards Christ, the scriptures represent them 
with respect to an interest in justification, and other 


This is manifest from the following passages —‘ As 
many as received him, to them gave he power (ot 
privelege) to becomę the sons of God, even 10 


whom ye also trusted after ye heard the word of 


unto me that ye may have life—Come unto me all 


you rest.“ 


° 


collateral blessings, as one and the same thing 0 


them that believe on his name —I know whom 1 
have dclieved, and am persua led that be is able to 
keep that which I have committed to him against 
that day—-That we should be to the praise and glo- 

ry of his grace who first trusted in Christ. In 


ing in him Whatever shades of difference there 
be between belief and these “ advances of the 


truth, the gaspel of your salvation ; in whom also 
after ye believed ye were sealed &c.—He that 

cometh to me shall never hunger, and he that be- 
Leveth in me shall never thirst— Ye will not come 


In these, and many 0 1 Wa it is, mani- 
ſest that believing, coming, trusting, &c. are 
used as convertible terms, and that the thing sig- 
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4 of the System. | 35 
P receiving” Christ were an effet of faith in per- 
pus already justified, why is it used as sy nony- 


wich it, and held up as necessary to our be- 
ng the sons of God”? If “coming to Christ” 
Mere an exercise of mind in one who was already 
a state of justification, why is he said to come 
Mo him that he may have life? And why is it said 
pf apostates that they received not the love (f 
. truth that they might be saved,” if salvation be 
Proinised to a mere notion“ of the truth without 
a Let those who have their senses: 
Wexercised to discern between good and evil judge 
rom these things whether a mere notion of the 
Fruch, exclusive, or, if you please, antecedent to 
ze consideration of receiving Christ, coming to 
Pim, and trusting in him, be the faith that justifieth; 
Ind whether if the former were separate from the: 
utter, it would not leave the sinner under condem- 
It has been said, “in defining saving faith, some 
have included in its essence almost every holy tem- 
per; and by insisting so much on this faith, and: 
WBiving such laboured descriptions of it, have almost 
Inevitably led their followers to look more to their 
aich than to the great object of faith ; to be more 
Weccupied in attending to the working of their own 
minds than with that truth which reconciles the sin- 
ver to God. It is in consequence to be feared that 
Hot a few who are reckoned orthodox, are in fact 
Frusting to their faith, and not to Christ, making 


~ 
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him merely a minister of their own self righteous me 
ness: for we may go about to establish our ow) 
righteousness under the name of faith, as well 
under any other name.“ 
doubt not but preachers may abound in dem | 
cribing one part of divine truth to the neglect of 
another, and may go even beyond the truth; people 
also may make a righteousness of their faith as — 4 
as of other things. If no more were meant than 
that a sinner whose inquiry is, what must I do to be 
saved? ought to be directed immediately to Christ, 
and not to an examination into the nature of faith 
1 should most cordially acquiesce in it: but it does 
not follow that nothing should on any occasion bi 
said of the true nature of faith. There may bes 
time when the same person shall come with another 
and very different question, namely, am I a true 
believer? Such questions there must have been in 
the apostle's time, or there would not have been 
answers to them“ Now in answer to such an in- 1 
quiry the true nature and genuine effects of faith 
require to be stated, and distinguished from ihat 
which leaves thousands short of salvation. And as 
to men making a righteousness of their faith, men 4 
may make a righteousness of simple belief, as well ‘ 
as of trust, or any other idea supposed to be include jl 
ed in justifying faith: and whether there be not acs 
tually as much ca ag self admiration, 


* 
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aud contempt of others (things nearly akin to self. 
Mrighteousness), among the advocates of this system 
Jas among their opponents, let the candid observer 
Badge. If we are to say nothing about the holy 
nature of faith, lest men should make a righteous- 
ness of it, we must say nothing of any thing else 
: that is holy for the same reason, and so cease to 
2 to distinguish all true religion in the mind, from 
that which is counterfeit: but 0 did not the sacred 
riters. 
To the same purpose Mr. M: Leas writes in his 
reatise on the Commission. Now when men 
include in the very nature of justifying faith such 
good dispositions, holy affections, and pious exer- 
ises of heart, as the moral law requires, and 
9 make them necessary (no matter under what 
8 to acceptance with God, it perverts 
the apostle’s doctrine upon this important subject, 
and makes justification to be at least as if were by 
che works of the law.“ | 
1 kuow not of any writer who bas given 8 a 
definition of faith as these statements would repre- 
sent. No more holy affection is pleaded for in 
faith, than unholy disaffection is allowed to be in 
unbelief, But the design is manifestly to exclude 
all holy affection from faith, 7 being favourable to 
sclf-righteousness. 
| if therefore repentance be comsidered es 
o forgiveness, seeing this must be allowed to in- 
clude holy affection, it will be considered a; favour- 
| 
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able to self righteousness. And as to distinguishd J 
ing between what is necessary in the established} 
order of things, from what is necessary as a pros} 
curing cause, this will not be admitted; for it is “nog 
matter under what consideration :” If anv thing re. 
quired by the moral Jaw be rendered necessary, it J 
makes justification to be at least “ as it were by the J 
works of the law.“ Yet Mr. M. allows faith what: § 
Is it then a requirement 
of anew and remedial law? Would not the love of A 7 
God, which is required by the old law, lead any 
sinner to believe in Christ? If not, why is unbe- 
lief alledged to the Jews as a proof that they bad 
not the love of God in them? * As Mr. M. hows} 
ever in his piece on the calls and invitations of the | 
gospel has gone pretty far towards answering him- J 
self, I shall transcribe a passage from that performs J 
ance. It is an unscriptural refinement upon 


ever it is, to be a duty. 


divine grace (he there says) and contrary to the 


doctrine of the apostles, to class faith and repent 
ance with the works of the law, and to state them as | 


Indeed nei- 


équally opposite to free jastification. 
ther faith nor repentance are the meritorious, or pro- 
curing cause of a sinner’s justification, any more 


than the works of the law are (and who that really 
helieves and repents will imagine that they are?) | | 
But still the one is opposed to free justification, the 
other not. To him that worketh is the reward not 


* John v. 42, 43. 
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reckoned of grace, but of debt; and faith and re- 
pentance corresponding exactly with the manifest. 
ation of divine grace, as freely jystifying the guilty 
through the atonement, are in their very nature 
opposite to all self-dependance, and lead men to 
glory only in the Lord.” p. 26. 
We see here that there is nothing in the nature 
| of repentance that clashes with a free justification, 
| which yet must be allowed to include a portion of 
holy affection. Why then object to the same thing 
in faith? Is it because holy affection is “ required 
by the moral law”? Be it so, it is. the same in re- 
pentance as in faith; and if the one may in its 
very nature agree with a free justification, so may 
the other. Tbe truth is, the moral law materially 
considered, is not opposed to free justification. The 
love of God and man in its own nature is as op- 
posite to self-righteous pride as faith and repent- 
anceare, It is not the law that is against the pro- 
mises, but those works of the law done by a sinfut 
creature with a view of obtaining life, or of procuring 
acceptance with God as the reward of them. If holy 
affection were urged with such a view, then were 
it opposed to the free grace of the gospel but 
while this is not the case, all such reasonings are 
unscriptural refinements, 

If men make aerighteousness of their faith, it is 
not owing to these representations of it, but to 
their own corruptions ; for let faith include what 
good disposition it may, it is no part of the 
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meritorious cause of justifi cation, and Ict it be sim | 
plified as it may, even till it shall contain no more 
of the holy nature of God than a glance of the 
eye, yet is it not on this account more friendly to 
the doctrine of grace, nor less liable to become | 
the food of a self-righteous spirit. The way in 
which this spirit is cut up in the new testament is, 
not by reducing faith to an unfeeling speculation, 
but by denouncing the curse against every one 
who cometh short of perfect obedience. Gal. iii. 10 
It has been farther said, „Faith purifies the 
heart, worketh by love, and discovereth itself sin. 
eere by the performance of good works. Faith 
therefore is not holiness, love, or new obedience, 
unless the effect is the same with the cause, or the 
evidence with the thing proved.” Faith certainly 
is not the same thing as holiness, or love, or new | 
obedience. Neither is unbelief the same thing as. 
unholiness, enmity, or disobedience: but it is not 
so distinct from either, as not to purtake of the 
same general nature. It is not only the root of all 
other sin, but is itself a sin. In like manner, faith 
is not only the root of all other obedience, but is 
itself an exercise of obedience. It is called 
, obeying the truth,” and “ obeying the gospel.” * 
To say that faith iacludes no holiness, (which this. 
objection certainly does) and yet produces it, as. 
the seed produces the plant, is to contradict the 


* Rom. vi. Pet. 1 x. 16. 
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establisbed laws of nature, according to which, 
every seed produces its own body. God can pro- 
duce something out of nothing, but in the ordina- 
ry course of traduction every seed produces after 
ils Kind. If holiness therefore were not included 
in faith, it would not grow out of it, 1 3 
Mr. M‘Lean does not, agree with Mr, Saupe. 
MAY in considering faith as a passive admission of 
the truth, but allows it to be an act or exercise of 
the mind.“ A large part of his work however, is 
taken up in attempting to prove that it is a mere 
exercise of the understanding, exclusive of every 
thing pertaining to the will and affections. It is 
no part of the question between him and me, whe- 
ther properly speaking, it bas as seatin the under. 
standing; for this it may have, and yet be influ», 
enced by the disposition. Unbeliefihath its seat in 
the understanding as mucli as belief, yet it is got 
denied that this is influenced by the disposition, 
“Jt arises (says Mr. M. LEAN) not merely from 
ignorance, but also from the @verston of the will 
whereby tle judgment is blinded, and most unrea- 
sonably prejudiced against the truth,” +—Nor had 
Mr. M‘Lean any just ground for construing, what 
I had said in proof of faith in Christ, being such a 
belief as arises from a renewal of the spirit of the 
mind, as an attempt to “prove that faith is more 
than belief.” p. 80. He allows 
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in part from disposition; yet I suppose he would | 
not be thought by this concession to make it somes J 


thing more than unbelief. If unbelief may consist 
in such a discredit of the gospel as arises from 
aversion to it, and yet be nothing more than unbe-. 
lief, faith may consist in such a credit of the gospeb jf 


as arises from a renewal of the spirit of the mind § 


and yet be nothing more than belief. 
To this may be added, if faith in Christ be 
duty commanded of God, an act of the human 


mind, an exercise of obedience to God, (all whichis i i 
Mr. M. acknowledges) it must be the effect of re- 


generation, 


the flesh may please God. 
Mr. M*Lean of as. 


Mr. Sanveman did of bare belief. Mr. S. mani- 1 
ſestly intended hereby to exclude every ad- 
vance” of the sinner to Christ, as signified by 


such terms as coming to Christ, trusting in him, 


&. from justifying faith. Such may be the in- 
tention of Mr. MLrax: if it be not, I do not un- 
derstand the use of theepitbet: He however ca- 
not consistently reject every “advance” of the 
mind to Christ as belonging to justifying faith, 
since. he acknowledges the soul to be active in be- 
lieving, But while dwelling so much on simple be- 
lief, why does he not dwell also on simple unbelief 


If belief be simple, so must unbelief, for they are 


opposites. And I readily acknowledge there are: 


| 
| 


lief; but neither of them apply to the credit or 
discredit of the gospel. If a stranger who-has no- 
claim on my.confidence, relate a story. of some. 
thing that he has seen in a distant country, but which. 
in no way concerns me, I may believe hin, or dis. 
believe him: my faith in the one case, or my un- 
belief in the other, would be perfectly simple. 
But if it be a story of deep interest, if the un- 
doubted veracity of the party have a claim on my 
eonfidence, and if my future course of life turns 
upon the credit or discredit that I give him, nei- 
ther the one nor the other will be simple, but com- 
pounded of a number of: moral principles which 
influence my decision: if to discredit his testimo- 
ny, they are prejudices which blind me to the force 
of evidence; if to credit it, eandour, or open. 
ness to convietion. It is thus in believing the gos- 
pel, which is a subject of the deepest interest, 
testified by a being whose veracity it is a crime to 
question, aod of such consequence to a sinner, 
even in this life, that if he admit it, he must re- 
linquish all bis former courses and live a- new liſe. 
Intrenched in prejudice, self-righteousness, and 
the love of: sin, he continues an unbeliever till. 
these strong holds are beaten down; nor will he 
believe so long as a wreck of them remains suffi-. 
cient io shelter him against the arrows of convio- 
tion; nor, in short, till by. the: renovating infly-. 
ence of the Holy Spirit, they fall to the ground. 
it is and not 
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salvation by mere grace a 
cordially believed 1 — 

Mr. M in his — * calls sin 
ple belief, seems to be aware that it is not the pro- 
per opposite of unbelief as described in the scrip. 
tures. Hence he somewhere alledges that we cans § 
not reason from the nature of unbelief to that of 
belief, any more than from that of demerit to me- 5 
rit. But the disparity between demerit and me- 
rit, to which he refers, does not respect their nas a 
ture but the eondition of the party who is the sub- 
ject of them. Merit is the desert of good, and 
demerit the desert of evil: they are therefore pro- 
perly opposites, whatever may be the condition 
of the party as to being equally capable of exer- 
cising them ; and it is fair in ascertamning * na- 
ture to argue ſrom the one to the other. 4 

Upon the whole, I see 
I have in substance said before, that if faith and 
unbelief be opposites, (which to deny, were dis- 
owniug that which is self evident) the one can be 
no more simple, or exclusive of the influence of ig 
the will, than the other. = 4 
Ri: 
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CONTAINING A MORE PARTICULAR INQUIRY INTO 
CONSEQUENCES OF Ma. SANDEMAN’S No- 
OF JUSTIFYING 


My dear Friend, | 
Tou will 
have said, or may yet say, that accuse every Me 
who favours this doctrine of holding all the conse- 
quences which may be proved to arise from it; it 
is, however, a fair method of trying a principle by 
pointing out other principles to which it leads, 
for rejecting it. 

If the faith by whichhwo be a mere 
passive reeeption of light, or contain no excercise 
of affection, it ſolloẽW = = 

First, — 
ness. It is allowed on all hands, that justification 
includes the forgiveness of sin. Whatever differ-. 
enees there be between them, they are not 80 
different. but that he that is justified. is forgiven. 
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penitent. 


el many more which might be selected, determine, 


the Lord; and thou forgavest the iniquity of my 
sin.—If thy people Israel sin against thee, and re- 
_ pent, and make supplication unto thee towards this 4 
house, then bear thou from heaven thy dwelling place 
: and forgive thy people.—He that covereth his sins 


tell them shall have mercy.—Let the wicked for- 
| the unrighteous man his shoughis 


— 
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If therefore we be justified by a mere notion 
of the truth antecedent to all exercise of affection, 
we are forgiven in the same way; that is, our sim 
are forgiven before we repent of them. 
Mr. SANDEMAN, I conceive, would have avowed| 
this consequence. Indeed he does avow it, inj 
effect, in declaring that he can never begin to 14 
love God till he first see him just in justify 
ing him, ungodly as he stands. If he cannot begia I 
to love God, he cannot begin to be sorry for having 
sinned against him, unless it be for the conse- 
quences which it has brought upon himself, By 
being justified “‘ ungodly as he stands,“ he means 
to say therefore that he is justified, and forgiven, 
while his mind is in a state of impenitence, and | 


Whether this notion be in 
sition to the whole current of both the old and 
and new testament, let the following passages, out 


—* said will confess my transgressions unt@ 


shall not prosper: bat whoso confesseth and for- 
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and let him return unto the’ Lord, and he will have 
me mercy upon him, and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon Thus it behoved Christ to suf. 
fer, and to rise from the dead the third day, and 
that repentance aud remission of sins should be 
i preached in his na ne among all nations, begin. 
bing at Jerusalem —/epent therefore and be bap- 
me tized, every one of you, for the remission of ius. 
ma Repent ye therefore and be converted, that your sins 
ay be blotted out.—Him hath God exalted to be a 
prince and a saviour, to give repentance to Israel, 
and the forgtoness of sins If we confess our sinds, 
he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” * 
I shall not stop here to inquire into the Re in 
which the scriptures represent repentance 
me God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. 
This I shall attend to in a letter by itself. It is 
sufficient at present to observe, that whatever be 
the order of repentance in respect of faith, it is 
uniformly represented in the scriptures as necessary 
to forgiveness. Every notion therefore of standing 
am forgiven in a state of impenitence, and of this be- 
ing the only motive that can lead à sinner torre. 
pentance, is false and delusive. 
m Secondly, On this principle faith in Christi is not 
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| righteousness. * The faith therefore which he al- 


| duty. And if it be not a duty, unbelief is not a 
ein; for where there is no obligation, there can be 
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"whether Mr, SANDEMAN would have avowed both, 
or either, of these consequences. He however ' 
utterly disavows urging unbelievers to the least 


_thadow of obedience to the gospel in order to jus. : 
| tification, as leading them to establish their own : 


lors to be necessary to justification includes no 
obedience, which is the same thing as its being no 


Bute system which goes to nullify the.command 


| of Ged to believe in his son Jesus Christ, and to 


excuse the sin which is threatened with eternal 
damnation, must be fundamentally erroneous, and 
a far as it operates, subversive of true religion. 
Mr. ML is very far from admitting this con- 
sequence. though he retains in part the principle 
from winch it proceeds. He allows, as we have 
seen already, that faith is a duty, an act of obedi- 
ence to God, and a holy exercise of mind: yet he 
pleads for its containing nothing pertaining to the 


will. Is it possible then for any thing to be either 


an act, or a duty, or to contain obedience, which is 
purely intellectual? In whatever belongs to the 
understanding only, exclusive of the will and af- 
tections, the soul, I conceive, is passive. There 
are acts, no doubt, which pertain to the intellectual, 


n. Cor. p. 29. 
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as well as to the visive faculty; but they are only 
such as fall under the influence of the will... It is 
an act to look, but not to see, and to collect infor- 
mation, but not to be informed. If therefore be- 
lieving be an act of the mind, it inust fall under 
che influence of the will. pith 

Mr. SaNDEMAN.is consistent with himself, 
ever inconsistent) he may be with the scriptures, 
In confining faith to the understanding be was 
aware that he disowned its being an act, and there- 
fore in his usual strain of banter, selected some of 
© the grossest representations of his opponents, 
and endeavoured to hold up acts of faith to ridi- 
> cule. But Mr. M‘Lean allows of faith being an 
act, and an act of obedience, and yet will have it 
that it contains nothing pertaining to the will, except 
in its effects. I ean no otherwise account fur such 
reasoning, in a writer of his talents, than by as- 
cribing it to the influence of early prejudices, con- 
tracted by having drank too deeply into the system 
of Mr. S., and retained by a partiality for what he 
has once imbibed, though utterly inconsistent with 
other sentiments which he has since learned from 
the scriptures.— That nothing cun contain obedi- 
ence but that which includes the state or exer- 
_ cises of the will, or has some dependence upon it, 
i manifest from universal experience. Tella man 
that God hath commanded him to be or do that in 


which he is absolutely involuntary, and that the 
contrary is a sin, and see whether you can fasten 
| 
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convietion on his conscience. Nay, make the ex- 
periment on yourself. Did you ever perceive 
af yourself obliged to any thing in which your will 
iif bad no concern, or for a moment repent of living 
in the neglect of it? Knowledge may be a duty, 
and ignorance a sin, so far as each is dependent on | a 
the will, and comprehensive of approbation, but 

no further. LovE is THE FULFILLING OF THE 9 
law, or that which comprehends the whole f 
duty. So much therefore as there is of love in any 
exercise of mind, so much there is of duty, or obe- 
dience, and no more. Duty supposes knowledge 
indeed, as Christianity supposes humanity; but 
the essence of it consists in disposition. It may be 
dur duty toexamine, and that with care, diligence, 
na andimpartiality; but if disposition have no place 
in faith, it cannot be our duty to believe. 
II faith be merely light in the understanding, un- 
belief must be merely the absence of it; and if the 
former include: nothing pertaining to the will nei- 4 
ther does the latter, To say that though unbelief 
contain a voluntary rejection of the truth, yet faith 

| Contains no voluntary reception of it, is say ing that 
veliefand unbelieſ are not opposites, which is equal to 
| denying aselfyevident proposition. If one be purely 
| intellectual, so is the other; and as there is no obedi- 
a ence in the first, there is no disobedience in the last. 
| Mr. MLxax has said every thing on this subject 
that I could desire, except drawing the conclusion. 
Thus he reasous when proving faith to be a duty. 
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M). Nation justifying Faith, 5t 
Unbelief, which is the opposite of faith, is always 
represented as a very great and heiuous sin against 
God. The unbelieving beart is termed: an evil 
heart, Heb. iii. 12, and there are many evils in the 
heart of man which both occasion and attend unbe- 
lief. It is frequently as¢ribed to ignorunce, Matty, 
xiii. 19.— Rom. x. 3.— xi 7, 25 yet not to simple 
ignorance from want of information, or natural ca- 
pacity, in which case it would be excusable, John, 
ix: 41.—xv, 22, 24; but such as arises from the 
agency of the God of this world, blinding the minds 
of them that believe not, ii, Cor. iv, 4, It is 
wiiful ignorance, occasioned by their loving dark- 
ness, and hating the light, John iii 19, 20, and so 
they are represented as having closed their eyes, 
lest they should see. Matt xiii. 15. From chis it 
appears that unbelief is founded not merely on sim 
ple ignorance, but aversion from * We 
God. — | 

No if unbelief be asin. — „ 
pest of the heart, as has been shown, it ne- 
cessarily follows that faith its opposite, must be a 
duty,“ Land haye its seat also in the, heart] Ser- 
mons, pp. 40, 41. The words added ia eroteheta 
merely go to draw the conclusion; and whether 
it be fairly drawn, let the reader judge. " 

Mr. NI. cannot consistently object that by al- 
lowing unbelief to be seated in the heart, he did 
not mean to grant that it was seated in the will, 
since his whole argument asserts the contrary; and 
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he elsewhere says, the scriptures always repres | 
sent the regenerating and sanctifying influences of | 
the spirit as exerted upon the heart; which in- 
cludes not only the understanding, but the will 
and affections, or the prevalent inclinations and 
dispositions of the soul, Works, vol. II. p. 91. 
I had said “I can scarcely conceive of a truth 
more self-evident than this, that God’s commands 
extend only to that which comes under the in- 
fluence of the will.“ * Mr. M. allows this to 
be “a principle on which my main arguments. 
seem to be grounded.” It became him therefore, 
if he were able to give it a solid answer. And what 
is his answer? It is so far, he says, from being 
self-evident, that to him it does not appear evident 
if at all.“ He sbould instance then in something 
: which is allowed not to come under the influence 
of the vill, but nevertheless is duty. In- 
stead of this, he says, the commands of God “ ex. 
tend not only to what comes under the influence 
of the will, but also to the belief of the revealed 
fruths and motives by which the will itself is in. 
fuenced.” + But who does not perceive that this is 
proving a thing by itself; or alleging that as evi- 
dence which is the very point in dispute ? tf 
The argument was this: —all duty comes under 
dee influence of the will—But faith is a duty 
Therefore faith comes under the’ influence of the 
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will. To bave overturned the first of these propo- 
sitions, which is that which he calls in question, he 
should have shewn by something else than belief, 
something that is allowed not to come under the 
influence of the will, that it may nevertheless be 
commanded of God. om this a 
nor attempted to shew. | | | 

All that Mr. M“Lean has done soit answer- 
ing this argument is by labouring to fasten certain 
absurdities upon it. “If believing God with the 
understanding (he says) be not a duty, it must be 
either because he has not given a clear revelation 
of the truth, and supported it with sufficient evi- 
dence, or if he has, that 
tude in mental error.” * | 

Buy this way of writing it a seem as 16 1 
pleaded for men's believing without their under- 
standing, of which I certainly have no idea, any 
more than of their disbelieving without it. I hold. 
no more in respect of faith, than Mr. M does in 
respect of unbelief, namely, that it does not per- 
tain to the understanding only: The greatest evi- 
dence or authority cannot oblige us to that in 
which we are absolutely involuntary. God com- 
mands us to love him with all our powers, hut not 
beyond our powers. To: love him with all our 
hearts includes every thing that depends upon dis- 
position, even the bowing of our understandings to- 
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revealed truth, instead of proudly rejecting it; 
absolutely involuntary, we might as well ascribe 
duty to the convulsive motions of the body as to 
them. And as to “ mental error,” if it could be 
proved to be merely mental; that is, not to arise 
from indolenee, prejudice, aversion, or any other 
evil disposition, it would be innocent. Christ did 
not criminate the jews for simply misunderstand. 
ing him, but refers to the cause of that misundet- 
standing as the ground of censure. ‘‘ Why do ye 
not understand my speech’ because ye cannot 
hear my wor'd.”—-that is, because they were utterly 
averse to it.“ Mr. M‘Lean acknowledges as. 
much as this when he speaks of the neglect of the 
great salvation being the effect of “‘ perverse- 
ness, aud averston, and therefore inexcusable.” 
What is this but admitting that if it arose from 
simple ignorance it would be excusable ’ 
Another consequence. which Mr. M. endeavours: 
to fasten upon this. principle is, If faith be not a 
duty ualess it be influenced by the moral state of 
the heart, then it can be no man's duty to believe 
the testimony of God concerning bis son ta he ts: 
Previously possessed of that moral state. + But if 
his own principles as well as mine. He considers. 
| * John viii. 43. | | 


+ Reply, . 78. 
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Mr, S.’s Notion of justifying Faith. 55. 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit, as necessary to. 
believing; but does he infer that till such illumin- 
ation take place, it is not asinner’s duty to believe? 
He also considers repentance as the fruit of faith ; 
but does he infer that till a sinner is in possession 
of faith, it is not his duty to repent? The truth is, 
that God in requiring any one duty, requires that, 
as to the state of the mind, be it repentance or faith, 
or what it may, which is necessary to it. It was 
not the duty of Absalom to ask pardon of David 
without feeling sorry for his offence: but it does. 
not follow that while his heart was hardened he 
was under no obligation to ask pardon. He 
was under obligation to both; and so. are men 
with regard to believing the gospel. They are 
obliged to be of an open, upright, unprejudieed 
mind, and so to believe the truth. | 
E faith be a duty, believing is a Fe 
of the mind; for what else is holiness but a con- 
formity of mind to the revealed will of Gud? Mr. 
M. allows of a belief which is ‘* merely natural,” 
and that it has no holiness in it.” He also al- 
lows that that which has the promise of salvation: 
is holy. So far then we seem to be agreed. Yet 
when he comes to state wherein its holiness consists, 
he seems to resolve every thing into the cause, 
and the nature of the truth believed. Each. of 


these indeed afford proof of the holy nature of 


* Reply, p. 67. 
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faith : but to say chat it consists in either, is to 
place the nature of a thing in its cause, and in the 
object on whith it terminates, The objects of be- 
lief are exattly the same as those of unbelief: 
bat it’ will be 1 Presume, chat 
lief is a holy exercise? 45 
The sum is, Mr. M. thinks he ascribes duty si 
holiness to faith; but his hypothesis is inconsistent 
with both. Aud this is all that I ever meant to 
charge him with. It never was in my heart to 
“impeach his honesty,” * ‘though he has more 
than once impeached mine. 

Thirdly, On this principle, calls, invitations, and 
exhortations to\believe have no place in the christian 
ministry.—To call, invite, or exhort a man to 


chat in which his will has no concern is self-evident 


absurdity. Every man must feet it if he only make 


the experiment. Mr SanpeMan is aware of this, 


and therefore utterly gives up the practice, declar- 
ing that the whole of what he has to offer is evi- - 
dence. I would set before him . al! 
the evidence furnished me by the gospel. 
and thus only, (says he) would I press, call, — 
exhort, or urge him to believe. That is, he would 
press, call, invite, exhort, or urge him to 


believe at all. So far he is consistent with him. 3 


seriptures, * 


| 
* Reply, p- . Epis, Cor. p. f. 
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God however by the prophets and apostles, did 
not barely offer evidence, but addressed every 
power and passion of the human mind, Mr. San. 
DEMAN may call this “human clamour, pressing 
men on to the blind business. of performing some 
task called believing ;” but this will prove nothing 
but his dexterity, when pressed with an argument 
which he cannot answer, at turning it off by rail. 
lery. The clamour of the prophets and apostles 
was such as follows. — Kiss the Son lest he be an- 
gry, and ye perish from the way.—Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 
hath no money ; come ye, buy and eat; yea come, 
buy wine and milk without money and without 
price. Wherefore do ye spend money for that 
which is not bread, and your labour for that which 
satisfieth not? Hearken diligently unto me, and 
eat ye that which is good, and let your soul de. 
delight itself in fatness. Incline your ear and 
come unto ine: hear and your soul shall live; and 
I will make an everlasting covenant with Yous 
even the sure mercies of Dawid.” 

If this figurative language should be thought to 
leave the subject in doubt, the following, verses 
express the same sentiments without a figure, 
„Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye 
upon him while he is near: let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrigbteous man his thoughts; 
and let him return unto the Lord, and be will have 
mercy upon him, and to our God, for he will abun- 
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coneiled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath 
given to us the ministry of reconciliation.---Now 
_ then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God 
did beseech (men) by us we pray (them) in Christ's 
stead (saying) be ye reconciled to God.“ * 
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dantly pardon. —Look unto me and be ye saved, all 
the ends of the earth: for I am God, and there ig 
none else.— Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the 
‘ways, and see, andask for the old paths where is the 
good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest 
for your souls Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest, 
Teke my yoke upon you and learn of me, for | ani 
meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. —Repent ye, and believe the gos- 
pel.— Ho, every one that thirsteth, let him come 
unto me and drink !—While ye have the light, be- 
lieve in the light, that ye may be the children of 
light.—Labour not for the meat that perisheth, but 
for that which endureth to everlasting life — 
Compel them to come in that my house may be 
filled.—Repent and be converted, that your sins’ 
may be blotted out.—Draw nigh to God, and he’ 
will draw nigh to you. Cleanse your hands ye 
sinners, and purify your hearts, ye double minded. 
Be afflicted and mourn and weep. . Humble 
yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and he shall 
lift you up.—All things are of God, who hath re- 


Gi. Jv. vi.'16.—Matt. xi. 


i. 15.—Jahe, vii. 97.—sii, 36.—vi. 27.—Luke, xir. 
99.—Acts, iii. 19.—Jam. iv. 8-10. ii, Cor. v. 18-20. 
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Mr. g.’s Notion.of gustifying Faith 39 
_ Mr. SANDEMAN may tell us that the character of 
ambassadors does not belong to ordinary ministers, 
and may attribute the invitations used in the pre. 
sent day to ‘ priestly pride, aud strutting self. im- 
portance;” but this will only prove that he has rea- 
soned himself into a situation from which he has 
no other way of extricating himself than by having 
recourse to abuse instead of argument. What does 
it make for him whether ordinary ministers be 
ambassadors for Christ or not? If faith be a mere 
passive reception of the trath, it were as improper 
for the apostles to beseech sinners to be reconciled 
to God, as for ordinary ministers to do so. Extra- 
ordinary powers could not render that consistent 
which is in itself absurd. 
But I need say the less on this bead, as Me. 
M‘Lean in the First Part of his Thoughts on the 
Calls and Invitations of the Gospel, has not only 
alleged the foregoing passages, with others, but 
shewn their connexion and pertinency to the point 
at issue. Suffice it for me to say that a system 
which requires the disuse of the most distinguished 
means pertaining to the ministry of the word, 
must be fundamentally erroneous, and of a ten- 
dency to render the good news of salvation of none 
ellect. * 


* It becumes me here to acknowledge that in the Appendix to 
the last Edition of the Gospel worthy of all ecceptation | was 
guilty of an oversight, in attributing many of the foregoing sen- 
timents to Mr. M- Lean, which did not belong to him. This mis- 
siatement was owing to my * at the time entirely forget bis 
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“Tourge unbelievers (says Mr SANDEMAN) toany | 
shadow of obedience to the gospel as preparative | 


to justification by faith, can have no other effect 
than to lead them to establish their own righteous. 
ness, and to stand in awe of the preacher.“ “ 
Obedience to the gospel, in Mr. SANDEMAN'S 
view, is the effect of faith: the scriptures however, 
as we have seen, make faith itself to be obedience, 
and unbelief to be disobedience. If by“ prepat- 
ative” he mean any thing which contributes to the 
ground or reason of justification, what he says of 
its self-righteous tendency is true; and the same 
would be true of his notion,“ or “ bare belief :” 
but to represent obedience to the gospel as neces» 


sary in the established order of things to justifica> 


tion, is to represent it according to the whole cur- 
rent of scripture, as is manifest from the foregoing 
passages; and this can have no self-righteous 
tendency. 


piece on the Calls of the geipel, and my considering an anony- 
mous performance, entitled Simple Truth, written by a Mr. Ben- 
xand, as his. It is true I had the means of knowing better, and 
should have been more attentive to them: in this however, lay 
the whole of my fault. It never was my design for a moment to 
misrepresent Mr. M. or any other man; nor did I ever fee! the 
least reluctance to make the most explicit acknowledgment. 


I may add though I am sorry that I mistook him, yet J am glad 
I was mistaken. The difference between us is so much the 
less, which to any one who wishes to unite with all who love the 


Lord Jesus Christ, in sincerity as far as 10 
degree of satisfaction. possible, must aflord a 
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He that believeth worketh not in respect of quati- 
fication. He does not deserve what he obtains, but 


receives it as a free gift; and it is of the nature of 
faith so to receive it. We can distinguish between 
a man who lives by his dadours, and one that lives 
by alms ; and without denying that the latter is ac- 
tive in receiving them, can clearly discern that his 


mode of living is directly opposed to that of the 


other. He that should contend that living by 
alms actively received was the same thing as liv. 
ing by works, would not be 9 a reasoner, 
but a driveller. 

To set ourselves against — practice of the pro- 
phets and apostles in order to support the freeness 
of justification, is supporting the ark with unhal- 
lowed hands; or, as Mr. M‘LEAN expresses it, 
replying against God. Cannot the wicked (con- 
tinues he) be exhorted to believe, repent, and seek 
the Lord, and be encouraged to this by a promise 
of success, (Isa. lv. 6, 7,) without - making the 
success to depend on human merit? Are such ex- 
hortations and promises always to be suspected of 
having a dangerous and self-righteous tendency ? 
Instead of taking them in their plain and simple 
sense, must our main care always be to guard 
against some supposed self-righteous use of them, 
till we have explained away their whole force and 
spirit, and so distinguished and refined upon them, 
as to make men more afraid to comply with them, 
than to reject them, lest they should be guilty of 
0 
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some exertion of mind or body, 0 4 dc. | 


wherever these sentiments are imbibed, and which 
“hejalmost acknowledges to have attended his own 


at his feeling a difficulty in carrying the principles 


position or motion towards Christ, which is supposed 
to be the highest wickedness, and a e 
the work of Christ”? * 

Iican assure you that while I feel sorry to bel 
mistaken Mr. M‘Lean on this subject, I am nota 
little happy in being able to make such important J 
extracts as the above from his writings.” Yet when J 
1 think of some of the principles which he still 
avows I feel concerned at what appears to me his 
iuconsistency ; and not merely his, but that of mas 

ny others whom I sincerely esteem. 

If after what has passed I could hope for a ean- 
did attention, I would intreat Mr. M‘Lean, and 
others like-minded with him, to consider whether 
that practital neglect of calls and invitations 
to the unepnverted which is said to prevail 


ministry, + has not arisen from this cause. So long 
as he considers faith as something in which the 
will has no concern, instead of my being surprised 


pleaded for in his Thoughts on the Calls of the gs. 
| | 
7 Thoughts on Calls, Fc. p. 36. 
1 


+ His words ard, “ However negligent I may be in urging An- 
ners to repentance, it has always been my firm belief that not 
only the unconverted, but even the converted themselves, need 


often to be called to repentance, aud that in order to forgiveness.” 
Reply, F- | 
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pel into execution, I should be much more surprised 
at the contrary. If he be able to exhort sinners to 
repent and believe the gospel, it is more than I 
should be with his professed priuciples. So far as 
I know myself I could not possibly call or invite 
any man tothat in which his will had no concern, 
without feeling at the same time that I insulted 
bim. 

It may seem a little remarkable that this system 
and that of the high, or hyper- calvinists in England, 
which in almost all other things are opposite, 
should on this point be agreed. The one cunfines 

believing to the understanding, the other repre- 
‘sents sinners, awakened sinners at least, as being 
willing to believe, but unable to do so, any more 
than to take wings and flytoheaven. Hence nei- 
ther of them hold it consistent to call on — 
believe in Christ; nor is it consistent witht 


principles; but how it is that they do ver 
by the uniform practice of Christ and his WS 


that these principles are antiscriptural; I cannot 

otherwise account for than by ascribing it — 

pars. 
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LETTER IV. 


| | | 
ON THE FAITH OF DEVILS, AND NOMINAL CHRIS« 
| TIANS. | 


My dear Friend, | 

You are aware that the apostle James 
speaks of some whose faith (was dead being alone” 
and that, in answer to their boastings, he reminded 
them that the devils also believed and trembled.” 
From hence it has been generally thought there 
ebe an essential difference between the nature 
of the faith of nominal christians and devils on the 
one hand, and that of true christians on the other. 
Bat this would overturn a leading principle of the 
Sandemanian system. Its advocates therefore have 
generally contended that ‘ whosoever among men 
believes what devils do about the Son of God, are 
born of God, and shall be saved;”* and that the 
design of the apostle was not to compare but rather 
to contrast it with that of the nominal christian; 


Ecxixd's Essays, p. 107. 
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the latter as having no effect upon the mind, the 
former as causing its subjects to tremble.” It has 
also been commonly maintained on that side of the 
question, that the faith of which the apostle James 
speaks, instead of being of a different nature from 
that of trae christians, was in reality nothing but 
profession, or saying I have faith.” The de- 
sign of the apostle (it has been said) is to represent 
that faith, whether it be on earth or in hell, if it 
really existed, and was not merely pretended, or 
professed, was productive of 
works.” 

As the whole argument seems to rest upon the 
question, whether the faith of nominal christians be 
here compared to that of devils, or contrasted with it, 
and as the solution of this question involves a fun- 
damental principle of the system, it is worthy of a 
particular examination. mops 

The words of the apostle are as follow: WH 
doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he 
he hath faith, and have not works? Can faith save 
him? If a brother or sister be naked and destitute: 
of daily food, and one of you say unto them de- 
part in peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things which are 
needful to the body; what doth it profit? Even 
so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone. 
Yea, a man may say thou hast faith, and I have 
works: shew me thy faith without thy works, and 
I will shew thee my faith by my works, Thou 
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believest that there is one God; thou doest well: 
the devils also believe and tremble. But wilt thou 
know, O vain man, that faith without works is 
dead.“ Chap. ii, 14-20. | 
If the design be to contrast the faith of devils 
with that of nominal christians, the apostle must 


undoubtedly inean to render the latter a nonentity; 


of a mere pretence, and to hold up the former as 
a reality; and, what is more, to represent the 
“trembling” of the fallen spirits as a species of 
good fruit, good at least in its nature, and wanting 
nothing to render it saving but the circumstantial 
interference of a more favourable situation. 

To this view of the passage I have several obs 
jections.— 

First, The apostle does not treat the faith of no- 
minal christians as a nonentity, but as something 


Which existed; though void of life, as “a dend 


body without the spirit.“ On the principle here 
opposed there jis no such thing as a dead faith; that 
which is so called being mere pretence. The par- 
ty is indeed represented as saying he hath faith, 
but the same may be alleged of the true christian 
with respect to works. v. 18. If the faith of the 
one be from hence considered as a nonentity, the- 
works of the other must be the same. | 
Secondly, The place in which the faith of de- 
vils is introduced proves that it is for the purpose 
of c purison, and not of contrast, If it had been 
for the latter, jt should have been introduced in“ 
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of Devils. 67 
verse 18, and classed with the operative belief of 
true christians, rather than in verse 19, where it is 
classed with that of nominal christians. The argu. 
ment then would have been this: ‘Shew me thy 
faith without thy works, and I will shew thee my 
faith by iny works: the devils believe and tremble ;. 
but thou believest and tremblest not: therefore thy 
faith is a mere pretence,’ ) 
Thirdly, The copulative particle “ also’’ instead 
of the disjunctive, determines it to be a compart. 
son, and not a contrast. If it were the latter, the argu- 
ment requires it to have been thus expressed Thou 
believest there is one God; thou doest well: hut 
the devils believe and tremble If xa: be render- 
ed and or even, as it often is, instead of also, yet 
the meaning is the same. Thou believest there 
is one God: thou doest well; and the devils believe 
and tremble—or even the devils believe and trem, 
ble” None of these forms of expression gopyey 
the idea of contrast, but of likeness. 
Judge, my friend, and let the reader 3 
whether the meaning of the apostle be not expres- 
sed in the following paraphrase—‘ Shew me, if thou 
canst, a faith which is of any value without works, 
and 1 will shew thee a faith which is of value by — 
its fruits. Thou believest that there is one God; 
a great matter truly: and may not the same be 
said of the worst of beings? yea, and more: for 
they, having felt the power of God's anger, not 
only believe but tremble; whereas thy faith suffers 
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thee to live at ease. But as their's, with all thei 
trembling, is of no account, neither is thine: 2 
faith without holy fruits is dead,’ : 
It the language of the apostle may be under 
stood as a contrast it may be used to express that 
which subsists between other things that differ 4 
well as these. e. g. between the faith of christians | 
and that of Jews. But the absurdity of this would 
strike any reader of common discernment. ‘Thou 
believest that there is one God; thou doest well: 
christians alsd believe and obey! To make sense 
of it, it should be but christians believe and obey: 
On the other hand, make an experiment in an in- 
stance of dikeness, and the language is plain and 
easy. One boasts that he is not a heathen, nor a 
jew, nor a deist, but a christian; while yet he is 
under the dominion of avarice. A man might say 
to him, Thou believest there is one God; thou 
doest well: Felix the heathen was so far convinced 
of this and, what is more, trembled: yet Felix’s 
convictions were of no value, and brought forth no 
good fruit ; „ are thine, for faith without 
works is dead.’ | 
There is no reason to conclude that the faith and 
trembling of devils differ in any thing except in 
from the convictions and trembling of Fe- 
: if therefore the former would in our circum- 
tances have terminated in salvation, why did not 
he latter, whose situation was. sufficiently favour- 
so terminate? The convictions of James's. 
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of Devils, 69 
nominal christian might not be so strong as those of 
Felix, and his might not be so strong as those of the 
fallen angels; but in their nature they were one and 
the same. The first was convinced that there was one 
God; but it was mere light, without love. If, like 
what is said of the stoney-ground hearers, a portion 
of joy at first attended it, yet the gospel having no 
root in his mind, and being in circumstances 
wherein be saw no remarkable displays of the di- 
vine majesty, it made no durable impression upon 
him. The second, might also be convinced that 
there was a God, and neither were his convictions 
accompanied by love; but “righteousness temper- 
ance, and a judgment to come,” being set before 
him, he “trembled.” The last are convinced of 
the same truth, and neither are their convictions 
accompanied by love; but being placed in circum- 
stances wherein the awful majesty of God is conti- 
nually before their eyes, they know already in part 
by sad experience the truth of his threatenings, and 
tremble in expectation of greater torments. 

There is just as much holiness in each of these 
cases as in the trembling of an impenitent malefac- 
tor under the gallows. To reckon it in any of 
them therefore among the corresponding fruits 
which always attend faith if it really exists,” is to 
reckon that as fruit which the scriptures reject as 
unworthy of the name. Of the four sorts of hears 
ers only one brought forth fruit. n 
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70 a On the Faith ; 
Ic is remarkable that Mr. MLean, after what he 
if has written; when discoursing on the parable of the 
if sower, particularly on those who are said to have 
li “ believed for a while,” should introduce the fol- 
lowing sentiment in the form of an obdjectionm J 
* Such as fall away have never been enlightened [| 
in the knowledge of the truth, nor really believe | 
mie gospel ;) but had only professed to believe.“ 
His answer to this objection is still more remarks | 
able. The scripture (he says) supposes them to, 
have been once enlightened—to have received the | 
knowledge of the truth, and of the way of righ 
teousness—to have believed for awhile—and to 
have escaped the pollutions of the world through 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; see Heb. vi. 4.—x. 26.—Luke viii. 13.— 
ii. Pet. ii. 20. And their falling away after such 
attainments is that which constitutes the very sin 
of apostacy, and by which the guilt of it is aggra- 
vated. For it had been better for them not to have 
known the way of righteousness, than after theß 
have known it to turn from the holy commandment 
delivered unto them.” Sermons, p. 666. 
All this I account very good, though I should 
not have expected it from Mr. M. But his refus- 
ing after this to admit an essential difference be- 
tween the faith of these apostates and that of true 
believers, is most remarkable of all. If the differ- 
ence lie not in the nature of their faith, nor in the 
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nature of the things believed, against which he 
also reasons, where does it lie? They must, one 
would think, have been true believers so far as 
they went, and so long as they continued to be- 


lieve; and their falling away must afford an exam. 


ple of the apostacy of true believers, But if a 
person may be a true believer at one time, and an 
apostate at another, he can have no scriptural 
ground at any period of his life from any con- 
sciousness of believing the gospel, to conclude on 
“his own particular salvation. Vet this is what Mr. 
M. has pleaded for in his Treatise on the Commis- 
sion. Moreover, if there be not an essential dif- 
ference between the nature of the faith of apostates, 
and that of true believers, why does he himself, 
when describing them, write as follows ?—*. W hat- 
erer appearances of faith there may be in false 
professors, they have not the same perception of 
the truth, nor that persuasion of it upon its proper 
evidence, which real believers have.’ Works, 
Vol. II. p. 96. I do not say of Mr. M. as he does 
of me, that he can take either side of the question 
as he finds occasion :” but this I say, he appears to 
me to feel the force of some truths. which do not well 


comport with some of his former reasonings; and. 


not being able it should seem to reconcile thems 
he leaves them unreconciled, 


Surely it were more agreeable to the truth, and 


to the passages on which he discourses, to admit of 


an essential difference between the faith of nominal 
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and real christians. In discoursing on the “good 
ground” in the parable, he very properly represents 
true believers, and them only, as being “‘taught by 
the special illuminating influences of the Holy Spi-. 
rit;” but surely that which is the fruit of this special 
influence possesses a special nature. Why elsedo vs 
read that ‘that which is born of the spirit is spirit”; | 
and why does it denominate a man spiritual? “? 
We may not, as he says, be “able to distinguish | 
in the first impressions of the gospel, the faith of 
a stoney-ground hearer from that of a true belier- 
er;“ but it does not follow that there is not an es- 
sential diffetence notwithstanding. 

The unrenewed character, with all his know. 


ledge, knoweth nothing as he ought to know.” 


He perceives not the intrinsic evil of sin, and; 
consequently, discerns not the intrinsic excellencé 
of the knowledge of Christ. That in the gospel 
which pleases him is, its giving relief to his trou- 
bled conscience, Hence “all his godliness (as 
Mr. SANDEMAN says) consists in love to that 
which first relieved him.” 

We have been told more than once, that“ wert 
need be no question about dow we believe, but 
what we believe.” Mr. M‘Lean will answer this, 
that “the mat/er or object of belief even in apos- 
tates, is said to be the word of the kingdom the 
truth the 5 of righteousness—the Lord and 
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Savioor Jesus Christ; and what other object of 


) faith have true believers?” Sermons, p. 66, 6T | 


have no objection to allowing however, that if 
we believe the very truth as it is in Jesus, there 
can be nothing wanting in the manner of believing: 
it. But though this be true, and though an in- 
quirer after the way of salvation ought to be directs 
ed to the saving doctrine of the cross, rather thaw 
to the workings of his own mind concerning it, 
yet there is in the workings of a believer's mind 
towards it something essentially different from 
those of the merely nominal christian; and which 
when the inquiry comes to be ‘Am I a be- 
liever?’ ought to be pointed out. He not only 
believes truth which the other does not, but be- 
lieves the same truths in a different manner. In 
other words, he believes them on different grounds, 
and with different affeetions. That which be know 
eth is in measure as he ought to know it“ He 
discerns spiritual things in 4 Spiritual manner, and 
which is the only manner in ae be 
discerned as they are. mitt 

It might be said, 
how we repent, or hope, or love, or pray but 
what we repent of, hat we hope for, what we love, 
and what we pray for, And true it is, that if we 
repent of sin as sin, hope for the things which the 
gospel promises, love the true character of God, 
and all that bears his image, and pray for those 
things which are according to his will, there will be 
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nothing wanting as to the manner: but it does nt 
- follow that there is no difference as to the munner 
of these exercises in true christians and in mereliß 
nominal ones. Our being right as to the objects | 
may be a proof of our being right as to the man- g 
ner, as the needle's pointing to the magnet proves 
the correspondence of the nature of the one with | 
that of che other: but as in this case we should not 
say, it is of no account whether the needle be 
made of steel or of some other substance, so that 
it points to the magnet, neither in the other should 
we consider the nature of spiritual exercises as 4 
matter of no account but oe the Wenn on 
which they terminate. 
- When we read concerning the duty of prayer, 
that The Lord is nigh unto all that call upon 
him in ¢ruth;” and that we know not what to 
pray for as we oughi,” we infer that there is some- 
thing in the nature of a good man’s prayers which 
distinguishes them from others. But there is just 
the same reason for inferring that there is some 
thing in the nature of a good man’s knowledge, 
which distinguishes it from that of others: for as 
he only that is assisted by the Holy Spirit prays: 
as he ought,\so he only that is taught of God 
knoweth any thing as he he ought to know. oh 
The holy nature of living faith may be difficult, 
and even impossible to be ascertained but by its 
_ éffects ; as it is difficult, if not impossible, to dis- 
tinguish some seeds fiom others, till they have 
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| of Devils. 75 
each brought forth their respective fruits; but a 
difference there is notwithstanding. If there need 
be no enquiry as to the nature of faith, but merely 
concerning its objects, how was it that the Cori- 
thians, who by their unworthy spirit and conduct 
had rendered their being Christ's disciples indeed 
a matter of doubt, should be told to exanune theme 
selves whether they were in the faith, and should 
be furnished with this criterion, that if they were 
true believers, and not reprobates, or such as 
would be disapproved as dross, Jesus Christ was. 
in them.“ On the prineiple here opposed, they 
sbould have examined not themselves, but merely 
their creed, or what they believed, in order to 
know whether they were in the ſaitn. 

I the faith of devils would have issued in their 
deen provided they had been placed iu cir- 
cumstances of hope like us,,it will, follow that 
faith is not produeed by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, but merely by Divine Providence. No 
one, I presume, will ascribe the belief of devils 
to the Holy Spirit: whatever they believe must 
be owing to the situation in which they are placed, 
and the circumstances attending them. But if 
faith may be the mere eflect of situation and eir- 
cumstances in one case, why not in another? San- 
demanians have often been charges with setting 
aside the work of the Spirit; and, have often 
denied che charge: but whatever may be said f 
their other principles, their notion of the faith of 
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devils must sap the foundation of that importa 
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| . 7 | doctrine. If this notion be true, all that is neces | 
1 | _ sary is, that the party be placed under the influence 
ai bol truth clearly stated and sufficiently impressive, 

| | dd within the limits of the promise of salvation | 

4 All the change therefore which is necessary 

bi eternal life may be wrought by only a proper ad- 

1 | justmeut of moral causes. Only place mankind ~ 

| nn circumstandes in which their minds shall be im- 


pressed with terror equal to that of the fallen 
angels, and let the promise of salvation to be- 
_ lievers be continued as it is, and all would bs 


waved. ‘And with respect to the ‘fallen angele 
4 _ themselves, only extend to them the promise 0 
believers, and they are at once in a state of salva | 


uon. Soch om this hypothesis would have been 

mme happy condition of both men and devils: but 

| _ the hope of mercy, and the sense of wrath, 

I | are both rendered abortive for want of being 
| 


| united. Providence places sinners on earth undet 
] the hope of salvation; bat then they are not in 
| _ eircumstances sufficiently impressive, and so it 
| comes to nothing. In bell the circumstances are 
sufficiently impressive, and they actually believes’ 
| to-nothing! 
| 
weight sullica 40 teach ts the 
means to bring sinners to God, when we are 
ned that if they believed not Moses and the 
1 | 
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prophets, neither would they be persunded, though: 
one should rise from the dead. I am far from 
accusing all who have pleaded for the faith of 
devils, being such as would be saving in our cir- 
cumstances, as designing to undermine: the work of 
the Spirit; but that such is its en 1 
presume, sufficiently maniſee. 

Nor is this all: not only is the inf uence of the: 
Spirit set aside in favour of the mere influence of 
moral suasion, but the fruits of the Spirit are made 
to consist of that which is the ordinary effect of 
such influence. When any person on earth (it 
has been said) believes Jesus, who) is now invisi- 
bte, with equal assurance as the devils, he rejoices» 
in hope, is animated by love to him, and feels dis- 
posed to obey his will, and to resist his. own evil: 
inclinations.“ » | 

There are, I grant, sensations in the apie mind 
which arise merely from the influences of hope 
and fear, and which bear a near resemblance to: 
the fruits of the Spirit; but they are not the same. 
The judgments of God inflicted upon the carnal 
Israelites in the wilderness; caused the survivors to 
tremble, and wrought in them a great care to be 
more religious, and to resist their evil inclinations, 
«Whew he slew them, then they sought him; and 
they returned early after God; they remembered 
that God was their rock, ‘aad the high God their 
Redeemer.” Such was the effect of moral influ. 
ence, or of the word and works of God: but what 
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follows? “ Nevertheless they did flatter him wtih 
their mouth, and they lied unto him with their 
tongues: for their heart was not right wih him, 
neither were they stedfast in hiscovenant.”* Thus 
we still see men on the approach of death greatly 
affected. Light as they may have made of religion 
before, they now believe enough to make them 
tremble. At such times it is common for them to 
ent life they would lead, if it would please God to 
restore them. And: should a favourable turn be 
given to their affliction, they. are affected in another J 
way; they weep, and thank God for their hopes 
of recovery, not doubting but that they shall be- 
come other men. But I need not tell you, or the 
reader, that all this may consist with a-heart at en- 
mity with the true character of God, and that iti | 
frequently proves so by their returning, as soon a | 
the impression subsides, to their old courses. The 


Whole of. this process may be no more than an op= | 


eration of self-love; or, as Mr SaxDEMAN. calls it, 
% love to, that which relieves them,” which 
is something at a great remove from the love of 
God, and therefore is not “ godliness.” Godlir’ 
ness has respect to God, and: not merely to our 
own relief, The distress of an ungodly mind con- 


in fearful apprehension of conse’ 
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Devils 19 | 
nisbes him with a persuasion of the removal of 
those consequences. It may be from an idea that 
he has performed the conditions of salvation; or 
from an impulse that his sius are forgiven ; or from 
his imagining that he “ sees God just in justifying 
him, ungodly as he stands,” Any of these con- 
siderations wall give eli; and no man will be-so 
wanting to. himself. as not to “love that which. 
relieves him.” There may be some difference in 
these causes of relief: the first may, be derived 
from something in ourselves; and the last may 
seem to arise from what Christ hath done and suf. 
fered: but if the undertaking of: Christ be merely 
viewed as a relief to a sinner, we overiook its 
chief glory; and the religion that arises from such. 
views is as false as the views themselves are par- 
The first idea in the doctrine of the cross is, 
Glory to God in the highest”. Its proclaiming 
‘* peace ou earth, and good will to men” is conse- 
quent on this. But that which occupies the first 
place in the doctrine itself, must oecupy the first 
place in the belief of it. The faith of the gospel 
corresponds with the gospel:. So we preached, 
and so ye believed’. God will assert his owa 
glory, and we must subscribe to it, before we are 
allowed to ask or hope for the forgiveness of our 
sins; as is clearly taught us in what is called the 
Lord’s prayer. He, therefore, that views the cross 
of Christ merely as an expedient to relieve the 
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guilty, or only subscribes to the justice of God iu 
his condemnation, when conceiving himself deliv 
vered from it, has yet to learn the first principles 
of christianity; His rejoicing in the justice of 
God as satisfied by the deut f Christ, while he 
hates it in itself considered, is no more than: re- 
joicing in a dreaded: tyrant being appeased, or 
somehow diverted from coming to hurt him. 
Auch shall we call this the love of God? To make 
our deliverance from divine condemnation the 
condition of our subscribing to the justice of it, 
proves, beyond all contradiction, that we care 
only for ourselves, and that the love of God is 
not in us. And herein, if I may adopt Mr. SAN. 
DEMAN’s term, consists the very “poison” of his 
system. It is one of the many devices for obtain- @ 
ing relief to the mind without justifying God; J 


and falling at the feet of the Saviour; or, 


which is the same thing, without “Repentance 
toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Pop doctrine of the cross presupposes the 
quity and goodness of the divine law, the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, the exposedness of 
the sinner to God's righteous curse, and his 
utter insufficiency to deliver his soul. To be- 
lieve this doctrine therefore must needs be to 
subscribe with our very heart to these princi- 
ples, as they respect ourselves; and so to re- 


' ceive salvation as being what it is, a message 
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of pare grace through) medistor. Such a con- 
viction as this never possessed the mind of a 
fallen angel, nor of a fallen man untaught by 
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ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN REPENTANCE ro. 


WARD GOD, AND FAITH TOWARD OUR LORD be: 
wes | 


My dear Friend, 


THE advocates of this system do not con- 


sider the order in which these graces are ordinarily 
introduced in the new testament as being the true 


order of nature, and therefore generally reverse it, 
putting faith before repentance, and invariably 
placing repentance among the effects of faith. 
_A sinner therefore has no spiritual sense of the evil 
of sin, till he has believed in the Saviour, and stands 
in a justified state. Then, being forgiven all tres- 
passes. and reconciled to God through the death of 
his son, he is melted into repentance. 
The question is not whether the gospel when 
received by faith, operates in this way; for of this 
there can be no doubt. Nothing produces godly 
‘sorrow for sin like a believing view of the suffering 
‘Saviour. Nor is it denied that to be grieved for 
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Connection of Repentance and Faith. 83 
having dishonoured God, we must first believe 
that he “‘is;” and before we can come to him in 
acceptable worship, that through a mediator he is 
“the rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” 
Without a mediator, repentance, even if it could 
have existed, must have been hopeless. I have 
not such an idea of the sinner being brought to re- 
pentance antecedent to his believing in Christ for 
salvation, as Mr. SANDEMAN had of his believing 
antecedent to repentance. » According to him, he 
believes and is justified, not merely considered as 
ungodly, or without any consideration of godliness 
in him, but actually “ ungodly as he stands; and 
then, and not till then, begins to love God, and 
to be sorry for his sin. This is manifestly holding 
up the idea of an impenitent believer, though not 
of one that continues such. But the antecedeney 
which I ascribe to repentance does not amount to 
this, I have no conception of a sinner being so 
brought to repentance as to sustain the character 
of a penitent, and still less to obtain the forgives’ 
ness of sin, previous to his falling in with the way, 
of salvation. I believe it is not possible for a sin- 
ner to repent, and at the same time to reject the 
saviour. The very instant that he perceives the 
evil of sin so as to repent of it, be cannot think, 
of the Saviour without believing in bim. I have 
therefore no notion of a penitent unbelicner.— 
All that 1 contend for is, that in the order of 
cause and ‘effect; whatever may be said as to 
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the order of time, repentance precedes as well 
as follows the faith of Christ; and that faith im 
| Christ vannot exist without repentance for sing | 
A sense of sin appears to me essential to believing 

| in the Saviour; so much so, that without it, the 
| 
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latter would not only be a mere “notion”, but am | 

essentially defective one. fon 
| 
ority of one ot other of these graces in the order 
ol nature, so as that one is influenced by the others 
and if uo other priority were pleaded for, neither 
de idea of a penitent unbeliever on the one handy J 
nor an impenitent. believer on the other, would 
follow: for it might still be true, as Mr. M‘Leaq) 
acknowledge, sthat none believe who do not re- 
pont“ (& 39) and as also acknowledge that nome | 
repent w, aceording to the light they have da not 
believe: But if we maintain not only that ſaith is 
prior in the order of nature, but that antecedent 
to any true sorrow for sin, we must “ see God to be 
Just in justifying us angodly as we stand,” this i» 
Clearly the notion 

Prom these — 

wes have no objection to faith being considered. 
otemporary with repentance in the order of 
iti time, provided the latter were made to consist in 


an acquiescence wih the gospel way of salvation, 
so far as it is understood: but if it be made to in- 


clude such «.cléer-view of the gospel 
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brings peace and rest to the soul, I beliere that re- 
pentance for sin often ele it even in the order 
of 

Such is the connection between tepéntihice and 
faith in the scriptures, that the one commonly sup- 
poses the other. Repentance when followed by 
the rethission of sins, supposes faith in the sa- 
viour;æ and faith when followed with justification, 


word werovoia, to explain away, as it would seem the 
proper object of repentance, as if it were a change 
of mind with regard to the gospel. ‘“‘ Repentance, 
(says Mr. S.) is the changé of a man’s mind to love 
the truth, which always carries in it a sense of 
shame and regret at his former opposition to it.“ 
But this is confounding repentauce and faith objec- 
tively considered. The objects of both are so mark- 
ed in the apostolic ininistry, that one would think 
they could not be honestly mistaken. Repentance 
is toveurd God, and faith is toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ: the one has immediate sot to the law- 
giver, the other to the saviour. 

It cannot be denied that the order in which the 
new testament commonly places repentance and 
faith is in direct opposition to what our opponents 
plead for; and what is more, that the former is 

xxiv. 47. | 
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86 Connection of 
represented as influencing the latter. This is ma 
nifest i in the following passages.—“ Repeat ye and 
ieve the gospel.—Testifying repentance toward 
God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. 
be, repented not, that they might belicve him 
if God peradventure might give them repentanes 
the acknowledging of the truth * Mr. SaNDEMA,, J 
Ir. M‘LEAN, and all the writers on that side of the 
uestion, very rarely make use of this language; 
and when they have occasion to write upon the 
ubject, ordinarily reverse it, To accord with them 
Pers it it should have been said, Believe the gospel @ 
and repent.— Testifying faith toward our Lord Je | 
sus Christ, and repentance toward God,—They 
believed not, that they might repent.—If God pet 
adventure may give them faith to repent. » ® 
To this I add, it is impossible in the nature of @ 
things, to believe the gospel, but as being made | 
sensible of that which renders it necessary. The | 
ghilty and lost state of sinners goes before the ré- 
velation of the grace of the gospel; the latter 
therefure cannot be understood or believed, but as 
we are convineéd of the former. There is no grace if 
| the gospel, but upon the supposition of the holiness 
justice, and gooduess of the law. If God be not in the 
right, and we in the wrong; if we have not transgress 
ed without cause, ang be not fairly condemned, 
grace isno more grace, but a just exemption from un- 
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Repentance and Faith. : 87 
deserved punishment. And as faith must needs cor- 
respond with truth, it is impossible that we 
should believe the doctrine of salvation by grace, 
in an impenitent state of mind, or without feeling 
that we have forfeited all claim to the divine favour 
We cannot see things but as they are to be seen: 
to suppose that we first believe in the doctrine of 
free grace, and then, as the effect of it, perceive 
the evil of sin, and our just exposedness to divine 
wrath, is like supposing a man first toappreciate the 
value of a physician, and by this means to learn 
that he is sick. It is true the physician may visit 
the neighbourhood, or the apartments of one who 
is in imminent danger of death, while be thinks 
himself mending every day ; and this circumstance 
may be held up by his friends as a motive to him 
to consider of his condition, and to put himself un- 
der his care. It is thus that the coming of Christ 
and the setting up of his spiritual kindgom in the 
world were alledged as motives to repentance both 
to Jews and Gentiles. Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.—Repent ye therefore.—The 
times past of this ignorance God winked at; but now 
commandeth all men every where to repent “ But as 
it would not follow in the one cus that the sick main 
could appreciate the value of the physician till he 
felt his sickness, neither does it follow in the other’ 
that faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ precedes 
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| Connection of 
such a sense of the evil of sin as involves the fing 
workings of repentance toward Gd. 
Io argue as some have done, from the motives of 
repentance being fetched from the gospel that it 
supposes their believing the gospel ere they. could 
repent, proves too much; for it is nat to repentance 
only, but to faith that the coming of Christ's king. 
dom is held up asa motive: but to say that ch 
supposes their belief of the gospel, is saying, * 

must believe in order to believing. 
That conviction of sin (whether it she 

first workings of repentance or not) is necessary to 
faith in Christ, is a matter so evident, that those 
who have declaimed most against it, have not been 
able to avoid such a representation of thiags. It is 
remarkable that when Mr. SANDEMAN comes to 
deseribe his “ungodly man,” he always contrives 
to make him not only full of distress but divested 
of all self righteous pi ide: he represents him as cons 
ceiving that there are none more ripe for hell than 
he, and as having no hope but in the great propiti- 
ation.“ * Thus also. Mr. Eckine when describing 
a “mere sinner represents him as onewho “ feels 
himself in a perishing condition, and eee 
that he deserves no favour.” 7 

We must not say that repentance or any degree 
of a right spirit s0 precedes faith in Christ as to 
enter into the nature of it: but if we will but call 
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Nepentance and Faith. 89 
the sinner by a few hard names we may describe 
him in coming to the saviour as sensible of his 
utter unworthiness, as divested of self-righteous- 
ness, anc as ripe for hell in his own eyes! In short 
we may depict him as the publican who sought 
mercy under a humiliating sense of his utter un- 
worthiness to receive it, so that we still call him 
ungodly. And to this we have no objection, so 
that it be understood of the character under which, 
he is justified in the eye of the lau giver: but if it. 
be made to mean that he at the time of his justi- 
fication is in heart an enemy of God, we do not 
believe it. If he be, however, why do not these 

writers describe him as an enemy ought to be de- 
scribed ?—-They teach us elsewhere that “ an at- 
tachment to self-righteousness is natural to man as 
depraved ;” how then came these ungodly men to 
be so divested of it? Why do they not represent 
them as thinking themselves in a fair way for hea- 
ven; and that if God does not pardon them he will 
do them wrong? Such is the ordinary state of 
mind of ungodly men or mere sinners, which is 
just as opposite to that which they are constrained: 
to represent, as the 
that of the publican, 
Mr M‘Lean will tell us that “this te thet part 
of the scheme, whereby, persons previous to their 
believing in Christ, are taught to extract comfort 
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‘fom their convictions,”* but whatever Mr. M. 
may think or say, I hope others will give me credit 
when I declare that we have no idea of any well 
grounded comfort being taken antecedent to 
believing in Christ. The publican is described as 
humbling himself before God exalted him: but he 
did not derive comfort from this. If instead of | 
booking to the mercy of God, he had done this, \é 
would have been a species of pharisaic self-exalt. 
ation, But it does not follow from hence that 

But Mr. M. “believes a person may be 

elf merely as a guilty sinner, that is, as having no 
righteousness to recommend him to the favour of | 


God, and that under such conviction his sense of ; 


the evil of sin will not be confined to its punish | 
‘ment ; but his conscience or moral sense will tell 
righteous 

Mr. M*LEAN admits then of the ene 
abe tte, previous in the order of things, 
to faich in Chtist; only there is no holiness, and 
consequently no true repentance in it. I have al. 
lowed in Letter Il. that many cotrvietions are to be 


resolved into the mere operations of an enlightened: 
conscience, — true conversion. & 
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| Repentance and Faith. 91 
may add, I consider all conviction of sin which 
docs not in is awn nature lead to the saviour, as of 
tress of a sinner may be; 80 long as it is accom. 
pavied by an unwillingness to be saved by mere 
grace through a mediator, there is no holiness in 
it, nor any thing that deserves the name of re- 
pentance. An eulightened conscience | allow will 
force us to justify God and condemn ourselves on 
many occasions, It was thus in Pharoah when he: 
said, The Lord is righteous, and I and my people 
are wicked.” And this his sense of the evil of sin. 
might not be “ confined to its punishment:” his 
„conscience or moral sense might tell him that he 
deserved punishment at the hand of a righteous. 
God.“ So far then we are agreed. But if Pharoah 
had had a just sense of the evil of sin, it would not 
have left bim where it did. There was an essential. 


difference between what he saw by the terrors. of: 


by, the commandment became exceeding sinful,” 
Nor can I believe that any sinner vas ever s0 di- 
vested of self-righteous hope as to consider himself 


a mere sinner, who yet continued to reject the Sa- 


viour : for this were the same thing as for him to. 
have no ground to stand upon, either false or true; 
but he who submits not to the righteousness of God, 


is, in some form or other, going about to estab- 


God's judgments, and what Paul saw when “ sin 

— —3 

lish his own righteousness. | 


Connection of 


There is, an important differende 
Detween the case of a person, who, whatever be his 
convictions, is still averse from giving up: every 
claim, and fa ling at the feet of the saviour, and 
that of one whose convictions lead him to take re- 
fuge in the gospel, as fur as he understands it, even 
though at present he may have but a very impem | 
fect view of it, I can clearly conceive of the c 
victions of the first as having no repentance or ho- 
liness in them, but not so of the last. I believe 
repentance has begun to operate in many pcrsoné 
of this description, who as yet have not found that 
peace or rest for their souls, which the gospel is | 
adapted to afford.—In short, the question is, whe’ 
ther there be not such a thing as spiritual convictiony 
or conviction which proceeds from the special in- 
fluence of the spirit of God, and which in its own 
nature invariably leads the soul to Christ? It is not 
necessary that it should be known by the party, ot 
by others, to be so at the time, nor can it be known! 
but by its effects, or till it Aas led the sinner to be- 
lieve in Christ alone for salvation. But this does 
not prove but that it may exist. And when I read 
of sin “ by the commandment becoming exceeding® 
sinful”—of our being “through the law, dead tor 
the law, that we might live unto God”—of. the law’ 
being appointed, as a schoolmaster to bring’ 
usito Christ, that we mig le be justified by faith? 1 
am persuaded it does exist; and that to say all’ 
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nual conviction of sn iby mean ofthe 
is antiscriptural and absurd. 

In places where the gospel is — — 
it is not suppos- 
ed that they are necessarily first led to think of 
the law, and of themselves as transgressors of it; 
and then, being convineed of the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin by it, are for the first time led to 
think of Christ. No, it is not the order of time, 
but that of cause and effect, for which I plead, 
It may be by thinking of the death of Christ itself 
that we are first led to see the evil of sin; but if 
it be so, this does not disprove the apostolic doc- 
trine, that “by the law is the knowledge of sin.” 
If the death of Christ furnish us with this knowledge, 
it is as honouring the precept and penalty of the law. 
in 
“A spirit of grace and supplication” was to be 
poured upon the house of David, and the inhabit: 
tants of Jerusalem, in consequence of which, they 
were to look upon him whom they had pierced, 
and moura as for an only son, and to be in bitter. 
ness as ove that is in bitterness for his firstborn,” * 
Is this mourning described as following their for- 
giveness; or as preceding it? As preceding it. It 
is true they are said first to * look upon him whom 
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Connection of 


the saviour iv represented 
of conviction and lamentation: the view which 
gave peace and rest to their souls follows upon 
their mourning, and is thus éxpressed—*“ In that 
day there shall be a fountain opened to the house 
of David, and to the inhabitants of ene 
tur sin and for unclean ness. 10 

Judge my friend, and let the r 
whether this account aceords with our first viewing 
God as just, and justifying us ungodly as we stand; 
and then beginning to love bim, and to repent of 
our having sinned against him. Judge whether it 
does not represent things in this order rather 
First, „a spirit ol grace and supplication” is pour- 
ed upon the sinner—next he is led to think of 
what be has done against the Lord and his Christ, 
and mourns over it in the bitterness of his soul 
and then gets relief by washing, as it were, in the 
fountain of his; blood. 
process under Peter's sermon.“ 10 

On the connection of 
am at a loss to make out Mr. M‘Lean’s sentiments. 
He says indeed that I know them; and suggests 
that I must have intentionally misrepresented — 
them. f But if they be so plain, I can only say 
my understanding is more dull than he supposes, 
for I do not yet comprehend h 

Acts, ii. 37. 
+ Reply; pi 
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Repéntanceand Nui. 9 
pentance, in all cases, a fruit of faith im Christ; 
and yet consider it as necessary to forgiveness. 
He acknowledges that . none believe who do not 
repent;” (p. 39.) and that repentance is neces- 
sary to forgiveness.” (36.) But forgiveness, though 
not the same thing as justification, is yet an es- 
sential part of it; if therefore he allow repentance 
to be antecedent to forgiveness, that is the same 
thing in effect as allowing it to be anteéedent to 
justification, or that the faith by which we are 
justified includes repentance. Yet he makes faith 
to be such a belief as excludes all exercise of the 
will or affections, and consequently repentance 
for sin. He also considers repentance as an im- 
mediate effect of faith, (38) and opposes the idea 
of any effect of faith being included in it as neces- 
sary not merely as a\procuring cause, but in the 
established order of things, to justification. But 
this, so far as I am able to understand things, is 
making repentance follow rather 
than necessary to it. . 

Mr. MLEAN ade, e though repentance ought to 
be urged upon all who hear the gospel; and though 
none believe it who do not repent; yet I strongl¥ 
suspect that it would be leading us astray, to press 
repentance upon them éefore, and in order to their 
believing the gospel.” (39) And why does he not 
suspect the same thing of pressing the belief of the 
gospel before, and in order to their repentance? 
ifindeed the gospel were withheld from sinners tll 
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they actually repent; or if it were suggested that 
they should first become penitents, and then think 
of being believers, this would be leading them 
astray: and the same might be said on the other 
side. Jf exhortations to repentance were withheld, 
till the sinner had actually believed, or it were sug - 
gested that he should first become a believer, and 
then think of repenting, this would be as antiscrip- 
tural as the other, But why should we not content 
ourselves with following the examples of the new 
testament, repent and believe the gospel? As Mr, 
M‘Lean’s placing faith before repentance does not 
require himto avoid telling sinners of the evil nature 
of sin till they have believed, nor to consider them 
as believers while they are impenitent, why does 
he impute such consequences to me for placing re- 
pentance beforefanh? 

Mr, M‘LEAN refers to a passage in the Bese i 
the first edition of The gospel worthy of all acceptation 
as favouring these extravagant constructions. I had 
said No sort of encouragement or hope is held out 
in all the book of God, io any sinner as such consi- 
dered.” That which I meant at the time, was 
merely to disown that any sinner was encouraged 
to hope for eternal life without returning to God by 
Jesus Christ. Thus I explained it in my answer 
to Phalanthropos, p. 3, but as I perceived the idea 
was not clearly expressed in the preface, and 
that the words were capable of an ill construction, © 
L altered them in the second edition, and expressed 
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Repenianceand Faith. 97 
my meaning as follows —“ There is no dispute eon. 
cerning who ought to be encouraged to consider 


themselves as entitled to the blessings of the gospel. 
Though sinners be freely invited tothe participation 
of spiritual blessings, yet they have no interest in 
them, according to God’s revealed will, while they 
continue in unbelief.’ I cannot consider Mr. 
M‘LEAN’S other references to the first edition, af. 
ter a second was in his hand, as fair or candid; and 
this appears to me unfair and uncandid in the 

It has been common to. distinguish repentance 
into legal and cvangelical ; and I allow there is a 
foundation in the nature of things, for this distine- 
tion. The former arises from the consideration of 
our sin being a transgression of the holy, just, and 
good law of our Creator; the latter from the belief 
of the mercy of God as revealed in the gospel, and 
the consideration of our sin being committed not- 
withstanding, and even against it. But it appears 
to me, to have been too lightly taken for granted, 
that all ¢rwe repentance is confined to the latter. 
The law and the gospel are not in opposition to 
each other; why then should repentance, arising 
from the consideration of them be so opposite as 
that the one should be false and the other true? 

If we wish to distinguish the false from the true, 
er that which needs to be repented of, from that 
which does not, we may perhaps with more propriety 
denominate them natural andspiriual; bythe former 
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96 i Connection of | 
understanding that which the mere principles of un- 
renewed nature are capable of producing, and by 
the latter, that which proceeds from the superna: 
tural and renovating influence of the Spirit of God. 
Natural repentance thus defined, is sorrow for 
sin chiefly with respect to its consequences, ac: 
companied however with the reproaches of con- 
science on account of the thing itself. It is com- 
posed of remorse, fear, and regret, and is often 
followed by a change of conduct. It may arise 
from a view of the law, and its threatnings, in which 
case it hath no hope, but worketh death, on account 
of there being nothing but death held out by the 
law for transgressors. Or it may arise from a partial 
and false view of the gospel, by which the heart is 


often melted under an idea of sin being forgiven 


when it is not so; in this case it hath hope, but which 


being unfounded, it notwithstanding worketh death 


in a way of self deception. 

Spiritual repentance is sorrow for sin as sin, iid 
as committed against God. It may arise from a view 
of the death of Christ, through which we perceive 


how evil and bitter a thing it is, aud looking on bim 


wham. we have pierced, mourn as one mourneth 
for an only son. But it may also arise from the 


consideration of our sin being a transgression of 
the holy, just, and good law of God, and of our hav- 
ing dishonoured him without cause. Such a sense 


of the evil nature of sin, as renders it exceeding in- 


% includes the essence of true repentance: yet 
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Repentance and Faith. 99 
this in the apostle did not arise from the cunsider- 
ation of the gospel, but ef the commandment. It 
was therefore egal repentance : yet, as its tendency 
was to render him“ dead to the law” as a medium 
of justification, and to bring him to Christ: fordife, 
it was spiritual, It was repentance undid life. 
_ The chief ground on which repentance toward 
God has been denied to precede faith in Christ in 
the order of naturc is, that no man can repent of 
sin till he entertain the hope of forgiveness—Nay, 
it has been said, No man can repent unless he 
know himself to be of God; and as this cannot be 
known till he hath received Christ, faith must pre- 
cede repentance.” If the principle that supports 


this argument be true, we neither have; norought 


to have, any regard to God or man but fur our 
own sake. But if so, the command ought not to 
havé been, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 


with all thy heart and soul and mind and strength, 
and thy neighbour as thyself;” but, Thou shale | 
love thyself with all thy heart and soul and mind 


and strength, and thy God, and thy neighbourt.so, 
far as they are subservient to thee. Moreover, ii 
so, the world instead of being greatly depraved), is 
very nearly what it ought to be; for it is certainly 
not wanting in self- love. ayn it e mark 


in accomplishing its object. 


Some have allowed that to love: 
God. suprewely, whether he save us or not; but 
that nevertheless the thing is impossible.” If it be 
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physically impossible it cannot be duty: for Goa 
réquires nothing in respect of obedience but that 
we love him with all our strength. It it be only 
morally impossible, that is the same as its being 
so owing to the corrupt state of our minds. But 
we are not to suppose that God in saving sinners, 
any more than in judging them, consults their de. 
praved spirit, and adapts the gospel tu it. On the 
contrary, it is the design of all that God does for 
us, to restore us to aright spirit. His truth must 
not bend to our corruptions; but our hearts must 
be “inclined to his testimonies.” So far therefore 
as any man is renewed by the Spirit of God, so 


far is he brought to be of God's mind, and does 


what he ought to do. 
hearts) 

If principle that sepports d- be- 
ment be true, it will hold good in reference to 
men as well as God. And is it true that a man 
who is under just condemnation for breaking the 


laws, and who has no hope of obtaining a pardon, 
Ought not to be expected to repent for his crime, 
and, ‘before he die, to pray God to bless his king 
and ¢ountry? On this principle, all confessions 
of this kind are of necessity mere hypocrisy. Even 
those of the dying thief in the gospel, so far as 
they respect the justice of his doom from his coun-— 
trymen, must have been insinéere; for he had no 
hope of bis sentence bring remitted. What would 
n offended father say, if the offender” should’ 
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Repentance and Faith. 101 
require as the condition of his repentance a previ- 
ous declaration of forgiveness, or even a willing- 
ness to forgive? A willingness to forgive might 
be declared, and it would heighten the eriminality 
of the offender if after this he continued harden- 
ed; but for him to reguw:re it, and to avow that he 
eould not repent of his sin upon any other condi- 
tion, would be the height of insolence. Yet all 
this is pleaded for in respeet of God. “If I be a 
father where. is my honour! 

Besides, how is a sinner to “ know that he is of 
God” otherwise than as being conscious of repent 
ance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ? Till be is sorry at heart for having dis- 
honoured God, he is not of cs and W 
cannot know that he is so. . 

If some have gone into extremes us wheelie: 
‘disinterested love, as Mr. M‘LEAN suggests, “ 
it does not follow, that true religion has its origin 
in self. love. Most men who make any pretence to 
serious christianity will allow that if sin be not 
hated as sin, it is not hated at all; and why we 
should scruple to allow that if God be not loved 
as God, he is not loved at all, I cannot conceive, 
I am not surprised however that those who have 

been so long, and so deeply imbued in a system, 
a leading principle of which is, “that godliness 
consists in love to that which first relieves us, 
should write in the manner they do. 
Reply, p. 149. 
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however, Mr: nan bi. 
self can say as much in favour of “disinterested 
love,” as his opponent, and can represent that 
which arises from a mere principle of self-love” 
as being of no value. Tbere may be some re- 
semblances of repentance (he says) in fear, re- 
morse, and sorrow of mind, occasioned by sin, as: 
in Cain, Judas, Felix, &c. But a mere principle 
of self. love will make a man dread the consequen- 
ces of sin, while he has prevalent inclinations to 
sin itself. There isa difference between mere fear 
and sorrow on account of sin, and a prevalent ha- 
trod of it; between hatred of sin itself, and mere 
hatred of its consequences; between that sorrow’ 
for sin which flows from the love of God and of 
holiness, and that which flows from an inferior 
principle. Men may have even am aversion to 
some kinds of sin, because they interfere with 
worldiy interests, &c. while they do not hate ali 
sim universally, —— — 
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of prime importance in the Sandemanian system. 
It every where considers knowledge as the one 


proper effect. 
Mr. MLrAx represents 
the understanding, or pereeptive faculty in man, 
is directed and governed by his will and inehnations; 
and this he supposes to be the principle on which 
my arguments are principally founded; a principle 
which can only be true, be thinks, in cases where | 
the original order of things is perverted by sin.* 
Whether these sentiments be just, or contain a 
fair statement of my views, we shall inquire as we 


me as 
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proceed: at present, I only observe, that the state 
of the will, or disposition, is, in Mr. M LEAx's ac. 


count, governed invariably by the understanding; 
or, if in any instance it be otherwise, it is owing to 
the disorder introduced by sin. I should not have 
supposed bowever, that sin could have perverted 
the established laws of nature. It certainly perverts 
the moral order of things, that is, (as Dr. Owæ — 
represents it, to whom Mr. M. refers) instead of the 
will being governed by judgment and conscience, 
judgment and conscience are often governed by 
prejudice. But there is nothing in all this subver- | 
sive of the established laws of nature: for it is a 
the disposition of the soul, should influence its de- 
cisions. A humble and candid spirit is favourable, . | 
— 
aright judgment. Bas | 
Mr, Ecxixc, ) that has not | 
yet been refuted, that the determination of the will 5 


must evermore, follow the illumination, conviction, 


and notice of the understanding. * By the illumi- 
right, or what it accounts agrecable, If the will 
were always determined by the first, there could 
be no gc thing as knowing the will of God and not 
= * But | —— this will not be pretended. 
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Knowlédge and Disposition. § 105 
It must therefore be of the last that Mr. Ecxmne 
writes. His meaning must be that the will evermore 
follows the mind’s view of the object as arrecable. 
But isit certain that theviewing of an object agreeable 
is properly and perfectly distinct from chusing it? 
President Epwarps conceived it was not, and 
therefore did not affirm that the will was determined 
by the greatest appareut good, but merely, that 
“ the well always ts as the greatest apparent good, or 
as mut appears most agreeable is.°* This is not say 
ing that the will is determined by the understand. 
ing for as the same author goes on to prove, the 
cause of an object appearing agreeable to the mind 
may be “the state, frame, or temper of the mind 
itself.” But so far as this is the case, the judgment 
is determined by the state of the mind, rather than | 
the state of the mind by the judgment. 

A great deal of confusion on this subject baa 
arisen from confounding simple knowledge, per- 
taining merely to the intellectual faculty, with that 


which is compound, or comprehensive of appro- 


bation. The former is with propriety distinguish. 
ed from whatever pertains to the state of the will; 


but the latter is not, seeing it includes i. 
Mr. M‘Lean speaking of certain characters, 
who had heard the gospel, says It is supposed 
that such men have now received some 2nformation 
which they bed before, Beth: with respent: to 
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theirs danger, and the remedy of it, and“ 
that their wills or dispositions are in that proportion 
changed! No, but “ that they are hereby rendered 
quite inercusable if they should neglect so great 
Salvation; which neglect must now be the effect 

of perversness and aversion, and not of Simple ig- 
norabce. Joho ill. 2, 25.“ I do not 
sy of Mr. N. as he did of me, when I was only 
"reasoning upon the principles of my opponents, 
that ebe can take either side of the question as he 
finds occasion; but this say, that when writing 
in favout of the calls of the gospel, he felt_himself 
impelled to admit principles which in his controver- 
sy on the other side he has quite ‘lost sight of The 
above statement appears to me to be very just, and 
as be bere so proper y distinguishes simple ignorance. 
from ignorance which arises from aversion or neg. 
lect ; the one as tending to e excuse, the other to 
eriminate; he cannot consistently object to my dis- 
between simple knowledge, which 
barely renders men inexcusable, and knowledge 
anclustpe of — which | ‘has the promise of, of 
eternal lifſee. 

Siniple knowledge, or knowledge as distinguish- 
ed from approbation, is a mere natural accomplish. 
ment, necessary tb the performance of both good 
and evil, but in itself neither the one nor the other. 
— love, it often occasions an 
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Knowledge and Disposition. 107 
increasing enmity, and in all cases renders sinners 
the less excusable. In this sense the term ‘Anow- 
ledge, and others related to it, are used in the fol- 
lowing passages. — The servant who ‘new his 
lord’s will, and did it not, shall be beaten with 
many stripes—When they ‘new God they glorified 
bim not as God—If ye ‘now these things, happy 
are ye if ye do them—!f I had not come and spo- 
ken unto them, they had not had sin, but now 
they have no cloak for their sin—If I had not done 
among them the works which none other man did, 
they had not had sin; but now they have both 
seen and hated both me and my Father.“ ? 

But knowledge is much more frequently used 
in the scriptures as including approbation. The 
Lord is said to fnow the righteous, and never to 
have known the workers of iniquity. To under- 
stand this of simple knowledge, would deprive 
God of his omniscience As ascribed to men it is 
what is denominated a Spiritual understanding. It 
is not necessary to an obligation to spiritual duties, 
but it is necessary in the nature of things to the 
actual discharge of them. It may be said of the 
want of this, The Lord hath not given you eyes 
to ser, and ears to hear, to this day,“ und that 
without furnishing any excuse for the blindness of 
the parties. It is the wisdom from above, impart. 
ed by the illuminating influence of the Holy 
Spirit, | 
* Luke xii. 47.—Rom:t. 21. John xiii. 17.—xv. 22, 24. 
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That knowledge in this sense of the term pro- 
duces holy affections is not denied. It is in itself 
holy, and contains the principle of universal holi, 
ness. It is that by which we discern the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ, which glory being 
beheld, assimilates us into the same image from 
glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord. But 
the question at issue respects knowledge in its sim. 
ple and litera) sense, or that which is purely intel 
lectual, exclusive of all disposition; ctherwise it 
would amount to no more than this, whether that 
whieh includes the seminal principle of holy affec - 
tion (namely a sense of heart) tends to produce it; 
which never was disputed. 

proceeded is, “that the understanding or perceptive 
faculty in man is directed and governed by his 
will:“ bat this is a mistake, I ground no doctrine 
upon any theory of the human mind which I may | 
bave entertained; but on what I consider as the | 
scriptural account, of things; in which I find spi- 
ritual perception impeded by evil disposition, and 
promoted by the contrary.* Neither is the above 
a fair statement of my views. If what I bave writ- — 
ten implies any theory of the human mind, it is not 
that the understanding is in all cases governed by 
the will; but rather that they have a mutual influ- | 
on each I have allowed in my 
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Knowledge and Disposition. 108 
dic p, 207, that volitions are influenced by motives. 
or considerations, which exist in the view of the 
mind; and I should think it is equally evident on 
the other hand, that our judgments are in a great 
number of instances, determined by a previous 
state or disposition of the soul. In objects which 
do not interest the affections, the judgment may 
be purely intellectual, and the choice may naturally 
follow, according to its dictates; but it is not so in 
other cases, as universal experience erinces. 

„But must it not be owned (says Mr. M.) that 
so far as this is the case in man, it is an arregular 
exercise of his faculties, arising from the moral dis- 
order of his lapsed nature, whereby judgment, rea- 
son, and conscience, are weakened, perverted, and. 
blinded, so as to be subjected to his will, and cor. 
rupt inclinations ?” (p. 8.) It must undoubtedly — 
be owned that the intluence of an evil disposition 
in causing au erroneous. and false judgment is owing 
to this canse; and if that which | plead fur, were 
what Mr. M. elsewhere represents it, via. 4 prejue 
dice in favor report which renders the mind re- 
gardless of evidence, (p. 67.) the same might be said 
of all such judgment. But how if the state of the 
will contended for should be that of a deliverance. 
JSrom prejudice, hy which evidence comes to be pro- 
perly regarded? It is not to the disorder introduced 
by sin, that we are to ascribe the general principle 
of the moral state or disposition of the soul having 
au influence on the judgment: for it is no less true 
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that a humble eatdid and impartial spirit influences 
the! belief of moral'truth, or truth that involves in 
its consequences the devoting of the whole life to 
Goll, than that a selfish, and vorrupt spirit influences 
the rejection of it! Surely it is not owing to the 
human faculties being thrown into disorder, that 4 
holy frame of mind in believers enables them to 
understand the scriptures better than the best ex. 
positor! The experience of every christian bears 
witness that the’ tore spiritually minded he is, the 
better he is prepared for — 
tual things, 
Mr. M*Lean thinks I have mistaken the meanin 
of the term A¢art, in applying it to the dispositions 
und affeotions of the soul, as distinguished from the 
understanding. ( Reply p. 10.) When such phrases 
as adheart of stone, a heart of flesh, a hard and impe- 
nitent heart, a tender heart, a heart to know the Lord, 
e. our, though they suppose the intellectual faculty, 
yet there can be ho doubt, I should think of their 
expressing the state of the will and affections, rather 
than of the understanding. I have no objection | 
however to the account given of the term by Dr. 
Owen, that “it generally denotes the whole soul 
of man, and all the faculties of it, not absolutely, | 
but as they are all pie principle of moval operations, — 
as they all conewr in our doing good or evil. The 
term may sometimes apply to what is simply natu- 
ral; but it generally, as he Says, denotes the prin- | 
eiple of meral action, which being comprehended — 
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in love, must in all cases, whether it relate to good 
or evil, include aſſectiuu. And thus in his (reatese 
on justice, Dr. OWEN observes, that“ Assent. is an 
act of the understanding only; hut believing is an 
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act of the heart, which in the scripture compriseth 
all the faculties of the sou! as one entire principle 
of moral and spiritual duties. With the Acart man 
helicvet i unto righteousness, Rom. x. 10; and it 
is frequently described by an act of the will, though 
it be not so alone. But without an act of the will, 
no man can believe as he ought. See John v. 40, 
i. 12. vi. 33. We come to Christ as an act of the 
will; and let whosoever will, come: and to be wil 
ling is taken for believing, Ps. cx, 3, And unbe- 
lief is disobedience. Heb, iii, 18, 19.“ Sa K 
10. 

Nay, Mr. M. himself — aig as 
much as this. He says,“ The scriptures always re- 
present the regenerating aud sanetifying influences 
of the Spirit as exerted upon the heart, which. in- 
cludes not only the understanding, but, the will and 
affections, or the prevalent inclinations and dispo- 
sitions of the soul, Monts, vol. II. 5p. 91. y 

That disposition in rational beings presupposes 
perception, I never doubted ; but that it is produced. 
by it, is much easier asserted than proved. Know- 
ledge is a concomitant ia many cases where it is 
not a cause, Ik all holy disposition be prodaced 
by just perceptions, all evil disposition is produced 
by ** or erroneous ones. Indeed this is. no 
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more than Mr. ML AN on some occasions at least, 
is prepared to admit . He tells us that “the word of 
God represents the darkness blindness and ignorance 
of the mind with regard to spiritual things, as the 
Source of men’s alienation from the life of God, 
and of their rebelling against him.“ p. 77. Toes 
he really think then that the passages of * 
to which he tefers mean simple ignorance? If not, 
they make nothing for his argument. Does he be- 
tiously considet the blindness, or hardness of heart 
in Eph. 4. 18 as refering to ignorance in distinction 
From aversion, or as including it? + Can he imagine 
ita the darkness In which Satan holds mankind, 
is any other than a chosen and beloved darkness, 
déscribed in the following passages—They loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil—The heart of this people is waxed gross, and 
their ears are doll of hearing} ‘and their eyes have 
they closed.” John ii iii, 19. Acts xxviii, 27. 
That voluntary blindness renders sinners estrang- 
ed from God, I can easily understand, nor am I at 
any loss to conceive of its being “that by which 
Satan d and maintains his power over * 


dness, callousness, ot blindness. lie is not mere 
— (says Dr. Owen,) but a stubborn resistance of 
tert and conviction ; an obdurate hardness, whence it rejects 
the Chen divine truth. Du. on the Holy 
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minds of men”: but I do not perceive in any of 
these facts the proof of disposition having its origin 
inignorance. Two friends, whom I will call AM. 
thew and Mart, were one evening conversing on 
this | subject, when the following sentiments wete- 
exchanged. All sin, said Matthew, arises frum ig - 
norance——Do you think then, said Mark, that God 
will condemn men for what is owing to a want of 
natural capacity? O, no, said Matthew, it is a vo- 
luntary ignorance to which I refer; a not lihng to 
retain God in their knowledge. Then, said Mark, 
you reason in a cirele Your argument amounts 
to this, All sin arises from ignorance, and this igno- 
rance arises from sin; or, which is serpents’ 
from aversion to the 
If Mr. M‘Lgay, or others, will 8 * sim 
is the effeet of simple ignorance, (and this they must 
maintain, or what they hold is nothing different 
from that which they oppose) let them seriously 
consider a few of its consequences, as drawn by some 
of our modern infidels It is on this principle that 
Ms. GODWIN inhis treatise on Political Justice, denies 
the original depravity of human nature; explains 
away all ideas of guilt, crime, desert, and accouht- 
ableness; and represents the devil himself eine 
of considerable virtue! Thus he reasons 
he moral characters of mew originate in , 
perceptions. As there are no innate perceptions or 
ideas, there are no innate prineiples— The moral 
qualities of men are the produce of the impressions» 
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made upon them, and THERE IS NO SUCH THINGS 
AN ORIGINAL TO EVIL.” Book J. 
chap. 3. if 

Again, Vice is eee 
mistake, reduced to practice — Acting from an ill 
motive is acting from a mistaken motive Under 
the system of necessity, (i. e. as held by him) the 
ideas of GUILT, CRIME, DESERT, and ACCOUNTABLE+ 
NESS, Book IV. Chap. IJ. 
5b. 284, 314. 

Again,“ 
ing lt is only another name for a clear and distinct 
perception of the value of the object—Virtue 
therefore is ordinarily connected with great talents 
—C sar and ALEXANDER had their virtues— They 
imagined their conduct conducive to the general 
good—Tue Devii, as described by MILTON, also 
WAS A BEING OF CONSIDERABLE VIRTUE!!! Why 
did he rebel against bis Maker? Because he saw 
no sufficient reasun for that extreme inequality of 
rank and power which the Creator assumed After 
his fall, why did he still cherish the spirit of oppo- 
sition? From ai persuasion that he was hardly and 
injuriously treated—He was not discouraged by the 
inequality of the contest”! LIV. 
Ap. No. 261. 
Allowing this writer his premises, Wine my- 
self unable to refute his consequences, If all sin 
be the effect of ignorance, so far from its being 
exceeding sinſul, am unable to perceive any sin- 
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| Knowledge and Disposition, 113 
fulness in it. It is one of the clearest dictates in 
nature, and that which is suggested by every man’s 
conscience, that whatever he does wrong, if he 
know no better, and his ignorance be purely intel. 
lectual, or, as Mr. M Lax calls it, simple, that 
is, if it be not owing to any neglect of means, 
ther want'of or of 
them, it is not his fault. ah 

perception, judgment, and conscience, are not 
that to moral action which the first wheel of 3 
machine is to those that follow; but that which 
light and plain directions are to a traveller, leav- 
Way, . 

for spiritual knowledge, that Ms. M. LEARN pleads 
as the cause of holy disposition. True: but he 
pleads for it upon the general principle of its being 
position should be produced by knowledge, More- 
over, if spiritual knowledge should be found @ 


include approbation, it cannot with propriety be 
so distinguished from it as to be a cause of which 


the other is the effect: for to say that all disposi- 
tion arises from knowledge, and that that koow- 
ledge includes approbation, is to reason ina circle 
exactly as Matthew reasoned on all sin arising from 

ignorance, which ignorance included aversion, 
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That spiritual knowledge includes approbation in 
its very nature, and not merely in its effect, ap. 
pears evident to me from two considerations.— 
First, It is the opposite of spzritual blindness, 
ii, Cor. iv. 4-6 —Eph. v. 8. But spiritual blind - 
ness includes in its very nature, and not merely 
in its effect, an aversion tothe truth. M. EINS 
(whose £'ssays on Grace, Faith, and Experience, 
have been reprinted by the friends of this system, 
as containing what they account, no doubt, an 
able defence of their principles,) allows ‘the ina- 
bility of the sinner to consist in his loving dark- 
ness rather than light, and his disinclination to de- 
pend upon a holy sovereign God, and not in the 
want of rational faculties.” Describing this inabi- 
lity in other words, he considers it as composed of 
error, ignorance,’ and unbelief,” in which be 
places the “disease” of the sinner, “THE VERY’ 
ESSENCE OF THE NATURAL Max's DARKNESS,” 
and the opposites of them, he makes to be “truth, 
knowledge, and faith, which being implanted (he 
says) the soul must be renewed.” pp, 66, 67. 
If Mr. E. understood what he wrote, he must 
mean to represent spiritual light as the proper op- 
posite of spiritual darkness; and as he allows the 
latter, in the very ESSENCE of it to include aver- 


I bave only the first Edition of Mie. F.’s Essays, and-there- f 
ſore am obliged to quate from it, ) 1 
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sion,” he must allow the former in the very essence 
of it to include approbation. Secondly, The 
objects perceived are of such ‘a nature, as to 
be known only, by a sense of their divine ex- 
cellency, which contains in it more than a sim- 
ple Knowledge, even an approbation of the heart. 
Those who have written upon the powers of the. 
soul, have represented “that whereby we receive 
ideas of beauty and harmony, as having all the 
characters of a sense, an internal sense.” * And 
Mr. Ecxine, after all that he says against a 
principle of grace in the heart antecedent to be- 
lieving, allows that “we must have a spiritual 
principle before we can discern divine beauties.” + 
But the very essence of spiritual knowledge con- 
sists in the discernment of divine beauties, or the 
“ glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” To 
speak of faith in Christ, antecedent to this, is on- 
ly to speak at random. The reason given why 
the gospel report was not believed is, that in the 
esteem of men, the messiah had “no form not 
comeliness in him, nor beauty that they should de- 
sire him.“ 1 To say we must have a spiritual ptin- 
ciple before we can discern divine beauties, is 
therefore the same thing in effect, as to say, we 

we must have a spiritual principle before we can 


believe the gospel. 


Dict. art, Swen. + Essays 
Isa. hii. l, 2. 
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I will close this letter by an extract from Presi. 
dent Epwarps’s ise on the affections, not merel y 
as showing his judgment, but as containing what. 1 
consider a clear scriptural, and satisfactory state, 
ment of the nature of spiritual knowledge. 

_ “If the scriptures are of any use to teach us any 
thing, there is such a thing as a spiritual, supernatu. 
ral understanding of divine things, that is peculiar — 
to the saints, and which those who are not saints 
have nothing of, It is certainly a kind of under. 
standing, apprehending or discerning of divine 
things, that natural men have nothing of, which the 
Apostle speaks of, i, Cor, ii, 14.—Bué the natural 

man vecervcth not the things of the Spirit of God; 
for they are fuolishness unio him; neither can 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned, 
It is certainly a kind of seeing or discerning spi- 
ritual things pechliar to the saints, which is spoken 
of, I John, iii.6, Whosoever sinneth hath nat seen him, 
neithern know Aim. ii John, ii. Le that doeth evil 
hath not seen God, And John vi. 40. This is the 
will of him that sent me, that every one that secth the 
on, and believeth on him, may have everlasting 2 ifee 
Chap, xiv, 19, The world seeth me no more, but 
ye sce me. Chap. xvii. 3. This is elernal li ife, 
that they might know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent. Matt. xi. 27. 
No man knoweth the Son, but the Father ; neither 
knoweth any man the Father, but the Son, and he to 
2 05 the San will reveal him. John xii. 43. 
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Ve that seeth me, seeth him that sent me. Ps. ix. 
10. They that know thy name will put their trust in 
thee. Phil. iii. 8. “J count all things loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord. 
Verse 10. That J may know him. And inou- 
mérable other places there are all over the bible, 
which shew the same. And that there is such a 

thing as an understanding of divine things, which 
in its nature and kind is wholly different from all 
knowledge that natural men have, is evidentfrom this 
that there is an understanding of divine things which 
the scripture calls spiritual understanding; Col. i. 
9.—We do not cease to pray for you, and to desire 
that you may be filled with the knowledge of his will, 
in all wisdom, and spiritual understanding. It has 
already been shewn that that which is Spiritual, in 
the ordinary use of the word in the new testament, 
isintirely different in nature and kind, from all which 
natural men are, or can be the subjects of. 

% From hence it may be surely inferred, wherein 
spiritual understanding consists. For if there bein 
the saints a k ind ofapprehension or perception, which 
is in its nature, perfectly diverse from all that na- 
tural men have, or that it is possible they should 
have, till they have a new nature; it must consist 
in their having a certain kind of ideas or sensations 
of mind, which are simply diverse from all that is, 
or can be, in the minds of natural men. And that 
is the same thing as to say, that it consists in the 
sensations of a new spiritual sense, which the souls 
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of natural men have not ; as is evident by what has 


been before, once, and again observed. But I have 


already shewn what that new spiritual sense is, 
which the saints haye given them in regeneration; 


and what is the object of it. I have shewn that the 


immediate object of it is, the supreme beauty and 
excellency of the nature of divine things as they are 


the apostle very plainly teaches, that thegreat thing 
discovered by spiritual light, and understood by spi, 
ritual knowledge, jis the glory of divine things, 
ii, Cor. iv. 3,4, But if our gospel be hid, it is hid to 
them that are lost; in whom the god of this wold 
hath blinded the minds of them that believe not, lest the 
lightof the glorious gospel of Christ, «ho is the image 
of God should shine unto them,; together with verse 
6, Lor God who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 


Jes Christ: and chap. iii. 18. But we all with 


open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same imagc, from glory — 
to glory, evenas bythe Spirit of the Lord. And it 
must needs be so, for as has been before observed, 
the Scripture often teaches that all true religion 
summarily consists in the love of divine things. 
And therefore that Kind of understanding or know- 
ledge which is the proper foundation of true religion, 
mast be the knowledge of the /oveliness of drane 
things. For doubtless, that knowledge whichis 
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| Knowledge and Disposition. 121 
proper foundation of love, is the knowledge of love- 
liness. What that beauty or loveliness of divine 
things is, which is the proper and immediate object: 
of a spiritual sense of mind, was shewed under 
the last head insisted on, viz. that it is the beauty of 
their moral perfection. Therefore it is in the view 
or sense of this, that spiritual understanding does 
more immediately and primarily consist. And in- 
deed it is plain it can be nothing else; for (as has 
been shewn) there is nothing pertaining to divine 
things besides the beauty of their moral excellenty, | 
and those properties and qualities of divine things 
which this beauty is the foundation of, but what na- 
tural men and devils can see and know, and will 
know fully and clearly to all eternity. : 

„From what has been said, therefore, we come ne- 
cessarily to this conclusion, concerning that where- 
in spiritual understanding consists; viz, That it 
consists in a sense of the heart, of the supreme beauty 
and sweetness of the holiness or moral perfection of 
divine things, together with all that discerning und 
snowledge of things of veligion, that depends upon, 
and flows from such a sense. 

„Spiritual understanding consists primarily i in a 
sense of heart of that spiritual beauty, 1 say, a sense. 
of heart ; for it is not speculation merely that is con- 
cerned in this kind of understanding: nor can there 
be a clear distinction made between the two facul- 
ties of understanding and will, as acting distinctly | 
and separately, in this matter, When the mind is 
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sensible of the weet beauty, and amiableness of a 
thing, that impilies a sensibleness of sweetness and 
délight in the presence of the idea of it: and this 
sensihleness of the amiableness, or delightfulness 
of beauty, carries in the very nature of it, the sense 
of the heart; or an effect and impression the soul 
is the subject of, as a substance een of 1 
inehnstion, and will. | 
„There is distinction to be 
mere notional understanding, wherein the mind only 
bebolds things in the exercise of a speculative ſa- 
culty; and, the sense of the heart, wherein the 
nrind does not only speculate and bod, but relish. 
es and feels, That sort of knowledge, by which a 
man has a sensible perception of amiableness and 
loathSomenessjor of sweetness and nauseousness, is 
not just the same sort of knowledge with that, by 
which be knows what a triangle is, and what | 
squareis. The. ne is mere speculative knowledge; 
the other sensible knowledge; in which more than 
the mere intellect is concerned ; the heart is the 
proper subject of it, or the soul as a being that not 
only beholds, but has inclination, and is pleased or 
displeased. And yet there is the nature of instruc. 
tion in it; as le that has perceived the sweet taste 
of honev, knows much more about it, than he who. 
has only looked upon, antl felt of it. | ht 
ehe ajyostle seems to make a distinction be- 
tween mere spteula'ive knowledge of the things of 
religion, and spiritual knowledge, In calling that 
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the form of knowledge, and of the truth ; Row. ii. 20. 
Which hast the form. of knowledge, and ofthe truth — 
in the lau The latter is often represented. by 
relisbing, smelling, or tasting; ii Cor. ii 14. Now 
thanks be to God, who always eauseth us to triumph 
in Christ Jesus, and maketh manifest the savour of 
his knowledge, every places, Matt, xvi. 28. 7 hau 
-savourest not the thines that h of God, but those that 
be cf men. i Pet. ii. 2, 3. As new born babes desire 
the sincere milk of the word that ye may grow thereby 
so be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious 
Cant. i. 3. Because of the savour, of thy good oint- 
ments, thy name is as ointment poured forth; ſhere- 
Sore do the virgins love thee ;, compared with i John, 
li. 20. But ye have an uncrion from the holy one, 
and ye know oll things. ia 00 
“Spiritual understanding this 
sense, or taste of the moral beauty divine things ; 
80 that no knowledge can be called spiritual, any 
further than it arises. from this, and bas this in it. 
But secondarily, it includes all that discenniug and 
knovledge of things religion which dependsupon, and 
flows from sucha sense. When the true beauty and 
amiabieness of the holiness, or true moral good thet 
is in divine things, is discovered to the soul, it as 
it were, opens a he world to. its view. This sbews 
the glory of all the perfections of God, and ot every 
thing appertaining to the divine Leing ;, for, as was | 
observed before, the beauty of all anses from God's 
moral perfection, © This shews, the glory of yall 
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of God's moral perfections, is the special end of all 
the works of God’s hands. By this sense of the 


Christ's person, that the saints are made sensible of 
the preciousness of his blood, and its sufficiency 


God, which wonderfully shines forth in every step 
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God's works, both of creation and providence : for 


it is the special glory of them, that God’s holiness, 


righteousness, faithfulness, and goodness, are so 


manifested in them; and without these moral per- 


feections, there would be no glory in that power and 


skill with which they are wrought. The glorifying 


moral beauty of divine things, is understood the 
sufficiency of Christ as a mediator: for it is only 
dy the discovery of the beauty of the moral perfec- 
tion of Christ, that the believer is let into the know- 
ledge of the excellency of his person, so as to know 
any thing more of it than the devils do: and itis 
only by the knowledge of the excellency of Christ's 
person, that any know his sufficiency as a medi- 
ator; for the latter depends upon, and arises from 
the former. It is by seeing the excellency of 


to atone for sin: for therein consists the precious- 
ness of Christ’s blood, that it is the blood of so et- 
cellent and amiablea person. And on this depends 
the meritoriousoess of his obedience, and sufficiency 
and prevalence of his intercession. By this sight 


‘of the moral beauty of divine things, is seen the 
beauty of the way of salvation by Christ: fur that 


Consists in the beauty of the moral perfections of 


7 2 salvation, from begining to end. 
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By this is seen the fitness and suitableness of this 
way: for this wholly consists in its tendency to de- 
liver us from sin and hell, and to bring us to the 
happiness which cons'sts in the possession and en- 
joyment of moral good. in @ way sweetly agréeing 
with God's moral perfeetions. And in the way's 
being contrived so as to attain these ends, consists 
the excellent wisdom of that way. By this is seen 
the excellency of the word of God: take away all 
the moral beauty and sweetness in the word, and 
the bible is left wholly a dead letter, a dry, 
lifeless, tasteless thing: By this is seen the 
true foundation of our duty; the worthiness of 
God to be so esteemed, honoured, loved, submitted 
to, and served, as he requires of us, and the 
amiableness of the duties themselves that are 
required of us. And by this is seen the true 
evil of sin: for he who sees the beauty of hòôliness, 
must necessarfly see the hatefulness of sin, its 
contrary. By this, men understand the true 
glory of heaven, which consists in the beauty 
and happiness that is ia holiness. © By this is 
seen the amiableness and happiness of both saints. 
and angels. He that sees the beauty of holiness, ' 

or true moral geod, ‘sees the greatest and 

most important thing in the world, which is the 

fulness of all things, without which all the world is 

empty, no better than nothing, yea worse than nos 

thing. Unless this is seen, nothing is seen, that is- 

worth the seeing: for there is no other true excel’ — 
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lency or beauty. Unless this be e 
thing is understood that is worthy of the exercise of 
the noble faculty of understanding. This is the 
beauty of the godhead, and the divinity of divinity, 
{if I way so speak) the good of the infinite foun. 
tain of good; without which God himself (if that 
were possible to be) would be an infinite evil, 
without which we ourselves had better never have 
heen, and without which there had better have been 
no being. He therefore in effect knows nothing, 
that knows not this: His knowledge is but the 
shadow of knowledge, or as the apostle calls it, the 
form of knowledge. W ell therefore may the scripture 
represent those who are destitute of that spiritual 
sense, by which is perceived the beauty of holiuess, 
2 totally blind, deaf, and senseless; yea, dead, 
And well may regeneration, in which this divine 
sense is given to the soul by its Creator, be repre- 
sented as opening the blind eyes, and raising the 
dead, and bringing a person into a new world. For if 
what has been said be considered, it will be manifest, 
that when a person has this sense and knowledge 
given him, he will view nothing as he did before: 
though before he Anew all things after the fleshy 
vel henceforth he will know them so no more; and 
le is become a new creature, old things are passed 
away, behold all things are become new ; 
ii, Cor, v. 16, 17. 

And besides the things that W 
mentioned, there arises from this sense of spiritual 
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beauty, all true experimental knowledge of religion; 
which is of itself, as it were a new world of know- 
ledge. He that sees not the beauty of. holiness, 

knows not what one of the graces of God's Spirit 
is; he is destitute of any idea or conception of all 
gracious exercises of soul, and all holy comforts — 
and delights, and ali etlects of the saving influences 
of the Spirit of God on the heart: and 80 is 
ignorant of the greatest works of God, the most 
important and glorious effects of his power upon 
the creature; and also is wholly ignorant of the 
saints as saints; be knows not what they are: and 
in effect is ignorant of the whole spiritual world. 

“Things being thus, it plainly appears, that 
God’s implanting that spiritual supernatural sense 
which has been spoken of, makes a great change in 
aman. And were it not for the very imperfect de- 
gree, in which this sense is commonly given at first, 
or the small degree of this glorious light that first 
dawns upon the soul; the change made by this spi- 
ritual opening of the eyes in conversion, would be 
much greater, and more remarkable, every way, 
than if a man, who had been born blind, and with 
only the other four senses, should continue so a long 
time, and then at once should have the sense of 
seeing imparted to him, in the midst of the clear 
light of the sun, discovering a world of visible ob- 
jects. For though sight be more noble than any of 
the other external senses; yet this spiritual sense 
which has been spoken of, is infinitely more noble 
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than that, or any other principle of discerning that 
a man naturally has, and the object of this sense 
infinitely great and more important. © | 
his sort of understanding or knowledge 
is that knowledge of divine tilings from whence 
all truly gracious affections do proceed: by which 
therefore all affections are to be tried. I hose 
affections that arise wholly from any otber kind 
of knowledge, or do result from any other kiad 
of apprehensions of mind, are vain”! pp. 225-232, 
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LETTER VII 


AN INQUIRY WHETHER IF BELIEVING BE. A SPI- 
_ RITUAL ACT OF THE MIND, IT DOES NOT PRE- 
_ SUPPOSE THE SUBJECT. OF IT TO BE SPIRITUAL. 


My dear Friend, 


Mr. SANDEMAN, and many vf bis ad- 
as passive in believing, and charge those who con- 
sider faith as an act of the mind with making it a 
work, and so of introducing the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by a work of our own. . 

Mr. Eckine sometimes writes 
cmis principle, for he speaks of a person being 
passive in receiving the truth.” (Zssays, p. 73.) 
In another place however be is very explicit to the 
contrary. Tbeir notion is absurd, (be says) who 
in order to appear more than ordinarily accurate, 
_censure and solemnly condemn the idea of. believ- 
ing being an act of the mind. It is acknowledged 
indeed that very unseriptural sentiments have pre- 
acts of when they are supposed 
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to arise from some previous principle, well dispos- 
ing the minds of unbelievers toward the gospel, 


Yet if it be atimitted possible for the soul of man 
to act, (and who willdeny that tt does?) there is no- 
thing more properly an act of the mind than be- 
lieving a truth; in which first the mind perceives 
it; ‘then considers the evidence offered to support 
it; and finally, gives assent to it. And can this 
comport with inactivity? We must either say 
then, that the} soul acts in believing the gospel, or 
tL at the soul is an inactive Spirit, which is absurd ” 
(Essays, p. 98.) As Mr. E. in this passage not 
only states bis opinion, but gives bis reasons for it, 
we must consider this as his fixed principle; and 
that which be says of the truth being “ passively 
received“ as expressive not of faith, but of spi- 
ritual Momination previous to it. But if so, what 
| “does he mean by opposing a previous principle as 
necessary’ to believing? His acts of faith arise 
from spiritual illumination, which he also must con- 
sider as „well disposing the — of bn 
toward the gospel.” 
lf chere be any difference him 
Aon he opposes, it would seem to consist 
not in the necessity, but in the nature of a previous 
change of mind; as whether it be proper to call it 


p ciyle, antl to suppose it to inelude life as well 


a light? He no more considers the mind as dis- 
cetuing and believing the gospel without a previous 
change wrought in it by the Spirit of God, than 
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bis opponents, Nay, as we have seen, he ex- 
pressly, and, as he says, “readily ankaoulelges., 
that we must have a spiritual principle before we, 
can discern. divine beauties,” (p 67.) But if a. 
spiritual principle be necessary to discern divine 
beauties, it is necessary to discera and believe the. 
glory of God in the face of Jesus, Christ, or the 
are one aud the same thing. 

But the previous change which. Mr. E. 8 
ledges, it will be said, is by means of the’ word, 
Be it so, yet it cannot be by the word as spiritually 
discerned and believed, for spiritual, discernment 
and belief are supposed to be the effect of it, 

Mr. E. says indeed, that “the hinge upon which 
the inquiry turas is, wiaé is that principle, and 
how is it implanted?” But this is mere evasion: | 
for let the principle be what. it may, and let it be 
implanted how it may, since it is allowed to be 
necessary ‘* before we can discern divine beauties,” 
and of course before we can actively believe in 
Christ, the argument is given up. 

The principle itself he makes to be “the word 
8 received :” but as this is supposed to be 
previous to“ the discernment of divine beauties,” 
aud to the soul’s actively believing in Christ, it 
cannot of course have been produced by either: 
and to speak of the word becoming a spiritual prin- 
ciple in us before it is either understood or believ- 
ed, is going a step beyond bis opponents. 1 have 
no doubt of the word of. God when it is once un- 
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derstood and believed becoming: a living principle 
of evangelical obedience. This I conceive to be 
the meaning of our Lord, when he told the woman 
of Samaria that “whosoever should drink of the 
water that he should give him, (that is, of the 
geospel) it should be in him a well of water springs’ 
ing up to everlasting life.” But for the word to 

become a principle before it is actively received, 

or, to to use the language of Peter, before we 
| have “ purified our souls by obeying it,“ * is that 

did Mr. Ecxtxo. 


ed be endeavours to illustrate it by a number of 
examples taken from the mirucles of Christ, in 
which the word of Christ certainly did not operate 
on the mind in a way of motive presented to itt 


As to the second part of what he calls the hinge 
of the inquiry, viz. ow this principle is implant- 


consideration; but in a way similar to that of the 
Creator, When he said, (Let there be light, and 


_ there was light.” Such is manifestly the idea 
_ conveyed by the words in John v. 25. “The dead 
_ shall bear the voice of the Son of God, and they 
chat hear shall live.” To such an application of the 
word I have no objection. That for which I con- 
. tend is, that there is a change effected in the sou 


of a sinner, called in scripture * giving him eyes to 
see, ears to anda heart to understand“ 
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new heart, and a xigbt spirit“ a new creation”, 
&c. &c.—; that this change is antecedent to his ac. 
tively believing in Christ for salvation ; and that 
itis not effected by motives addressed to the mind 
in a way of moral suasion, but by the mighty power 
of God. 

Mr. M‘LEAN allows faith tobe a duty, or an act 
of obedience. But if so, this obedience must be 
yielded either in a spiritual, or in a carnal state. If 
the former, it is all that on this subject is pleaded 
for. If the latter, that is the same thing as suppos- 
ing that the carnal mind, while such, is enabled to 
act spiritually, and that it thereby becomes spiritual. 

To this purpose I wrote in my Appendix pp. 204, 
205; and what has Mr. MLEAN said in reply? 
Let him answer for himself. This is a very unfair 
state cf the question so far as it relates to the opi- 
nion of his opponents, for he represents them as 
maintaining that the Holy Spirit causes the. mind 
whtle carnal, or before it is spiritually illuminated, 
to discern.aad believe spiritual things; and then he 
sets himself to argue against this contradiction of 
his own framing as a thing impossible in its awn na- 
ture, and as declared by the Holy Spirit to be so. 
i. Cor. ii. 14 Were to state Mr, F.’s sentiment 
thus, ‘The Holy Spirit imparis to the mind wile 
carnal a holy susceptibility and, relish for the truth, 
would be not justiy complain that I had misrepre- 
sented his view, and that he did not mean that the 
“mind could possess any holy susceptibility while it 
| A 
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us ina ‘carpal state ; but only that the Holy Spirit 
by the very act of imparting this holy susceptibili- 
“ty and relish for the truth, removed the carnality 

of the mind. But then this explanation applies 
equally to the other side of the question; and sure. 
ly itappears at least as consistent with the nature 
of things, and as easy to conceive, that the Holy 

Spirit should in the first instance communicate the 
ügbt of truth to a dark carnal mind, and there- 
| by render it spiritual, as that he should prior to that 
impart to it a holy susceptibility and relish - the 
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truth.“ 
Now, my dear friend, I intreat your close atten- 


tion, and that of the reader, to this part of the sub- 
ject, for here is the hinge of the present question. 


I am accused of framing a contradiction which 


my opponetts do not hold. They do not hold 
then, it seems, that the Holy Spirit causes the 
mind while ¢arnal to discern and believe spiritual 
things. 
_ such an illumination too as removes carnality from 
the mind, renders the soul sp ritual, and so enables 
it to discern and believe spiritual things. Where 
then, is the difference between us? Surely it does 
not consist in my holding with a previous principle 
ds necessary to believing, for they profess to hold 
what amounts to the same thing. If there be any 
. difference, however i it must lie in the nature of chat 


Spiritual illumination precedes believing; 


| 
| | * Reply, p. 7. | 
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which is communicated, or in the order in whichit 
operates. And as to the first, seeing it is allowed: 
ta remove carnal ty and to render the soul spiritual, 
there can be no material difference on this head, 
With respect to the second, namely, the onder of 
its operations, Mr. M, thinks that the communica 
tion of the light of trath to a dark carnal mind, 
whereby it is rendered spiritual, furvishes an easy 
1 consistent view of things — To which L answer, 
l 
ness, it would be so, But Mr, M. has himself told us 
a different tale, and that from unquestionable, au- 
thority, Our Lord, he says, aks the Jews, why 
do ye not understand my speech, aud gives this reason 
for it, even because ye cannot hear my word—that is, 
cannot endure my doctrine.” orks, Vol, 11. 
Nou if this be just, (and who can controvert it?) it 


4 


is not easy to conceive how light introduced into the 


mind, should be capable of removing carnality. It 
is easy to conceive of the removal of an effect by 


emoval of the effect. 
But whatever difference may remain as to the 


order of operation, the idea of a previous principle 
955 by Mr. M. as much as by his opponent. 


nly call it “divine illumination by which the 
lark and carnal mind is rendered spiritual,” and 
he believes it. 


the carnality of the mind were owing to its dark- 


removal of the cause, but not of a cause by a 
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In eiiddavdhiting to shew the unfairness of the 
contradiction Which T alleged against him, Mr. M. 
loses himself and his reader, by representing it as 
‘made to the abt of the Holy Spirit in imparting spi- 
ritual light to the soul while carnal, whereas that 
which ! alleged against him respected the act of the 
creature in discerning and believing spiritual things 
while such. If God's communicating either light 
or holiness to a dark and carnal mind be a contra. 
| diction, itis of Mr. M's framing, and not tine: but 
ee no covtfadiction in it, so that it be in the n 
tutal order of things, any more than in his *quick- 
ening us wheh we were dead in trespusses and sins,” 
which phraseology certainly does not denote that 
e are dead ahd alive at the same time! The con- 
buliction alledged consisted in the carnal mind's 
being supposed to act spiritually, aud not to its being 
aàcled upon by divine influence, let that influence be 
what it might, ft would be no contradiction to say 
of Tabitha, that life Was imparted to her while dead: 
but it would | ‘be contradiction to affirm that while. 
dhe was dead God eaused her to * eyes, 

and to look upon Peter! 
MI. M. LeAN has, T allow, cleared nimmst of this 
contradiction, by admitting the sinner to be made 
Spiritual through divine illumination, previous to 
bis believing in Christ; but then it is at theexpence | 
of the in dispufe, white he 
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by given up; maintaining the idea of a previous 
principle, or of the soul’s being rendered spiritual, 
antecedent to its believing in Christ, as much as: 
his opponent, 
_ The principal ground on which Mr. M., Mr. E. 17 
and all the writers on that side the question, rest 
their cause is, the use of such language as the fol- 
lowing.—“ Being born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the word God, which 
liveth and abideth for ever Of his own will begat 
he us with the word of truth.”—“ 1 have ae 
you through the 

On this phraseology, I shall submit to you and 
the reader two or three observations: 


First, a being begotien, or born again by the wor dy 


does not necessarily signify a being regenerated by 
Jaith in the word, Faith itself is ascribed to the 
word as well as regeneration; for “ faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God:” but 
if we say faith cometh by the word believed, that is 
the same as saying that it cometh by itself. Mr. M, 
has no idea of the word having any influence but 
as it is believed: + yet he tells us that faith is “the 
effect of the regenerating influence of the spirit and 
word of God.” . But if faith be the effect of the 
word believed; it must be the effect of itself. The 


truth is, the word may operate as an inducement to 


pp 16, Did, 5. 11g. 
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believe, a as well 1 a stimulus to a pe life when 


it) is y 


Secondly, the terms regencration, 
again, Kc. 43 not always used in the same extent 
‘of meaning. They sometimes denote the whele of 
‘that change which denominates us christians, and 
which of course includes repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ; and in this 
| Sense the fotegoing passages are easily understood, 
But the question is, whether regeneration, or those 
terms by which it is expressed in the scriptures, 
such as being begotten, born again, quickened, &¢ 
‘be not sometimes used in a stricter sense. Mr. M. 
confining what I had said on the subject of regene- 
ration, as expressed by being begotten, born again, 
Kc. to the term itself, is “ confident it bears no such 
meaning in the sacred writings.” p. 17. But if a 
being born again, which is expressive of regenetu- 
tion, be sometimes used fo account for faith, as h 
gument requites to be established. If it be necessary 
to be born aghin in order lo believing, we cannot in 
tis sense, unless the effect could be the means of 
Producing thé cause, be born again by believing. — 
Whether this be the-case, let the 
determine. 

Juobn i. 11.13. ‘He came unto his own, let 
mis own received him not. But as many as received: 
: him, to them gave be power to become the sons of 
God, even to them that believe on bis name: who 
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were born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God.” I can conceive of 
no reason why the new birth is here introduced bim to 
account for some receiving Christ, or believing om liis 
name, while others received him not.—C avin ap- 
pears to have ordinarily considered regeneration in 
the large sense as stated above, and therefore speaks 
of it as an effect of faith. Yet whet commenting on 
this passage, perceiving that it is here introduced to 
account for faith, he writes thas— Herevpon it fol- 
loweth, first, that faith proceedeth not from us, 
but that it is a fruit of spiritual regeneration, 
for the evangelist saith (im effect) that no man 
ean believe unless he be begotten of God; there- 
fote faith is an heavenly gift. Secondly, That 
faith is not a cold and bare knowledge: seeing 
none can believe but be that is fashioned again by 
the Spirit of God. Notwithstanding it seemeth that 
the Evangelist dealeth disorderly in putting rege- 
neration before faith, seeing that it is rather an effect 
of faith, and thereforeto be set after it.“ To this 
ebjection he answers, that both may very well 
agree,” and goes on to expound the subject of re- 
generation as sometimes denoting the producing of 
faith itself, and sometimes of a new life by tai fh. 

John iii. 3. Except aman be born agaim he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.” On this passage Dr. 
CAMPRELL, in his notes, is very parucular,prev- 
ang that by the kingdom or reign of God, is meant 
that of Messiah in this world; and that ov den 
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fcannot) denotes the 
to discern and believe the gospel. The import of 
this passage is, in his apprehension, this —“ The 
man who is not regenerated, or born again of water 
and Spirit, is not in a capacity of perceiving the 
reign of God, though it were commenced. Though 
the kingdom of the saints on the earth were already 
established, the unregenerate would not discern 
it, because it is a spiritual, not a worldly kingdom, 
and capable of being no otherwise than spiritually 
discerned. . And as the kingdom itself would re 
main unknown to bim be could not share in the 
blessings enjoyed by the subjects of it—The same 
sentiment oceurs in i, Cor ii. 147% 
i. Cor. ii. 14. “The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God: for they are fook 
ishness unto him; neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” Mr. M. in 
his Discourses-on the Parable of the Sower, says, 
is a doctrine clearly taught in the scriptures, 
that none have a true understanding of the gospel 

but such as are taught of God by the special illu- 
minating infigences of the Holy Spirit. We are 
expressly told that “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
_ foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” i. Cor. ii. 
14. And in answering an objector who asks “ What 
particular truth or sentiment is communicated. to 
_ the mind by the enlightening influence of the Ho- 
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ly Spirit, and which unenlightened men ean have 
no idea of,” Mr M. says, „It is not pleaded that 
any truth or sentiment is communicated to the 
mind by the Spirit dcstdes what ir alreudy clearly 
rereuled in the word; aud the illomination of the 
Spirit Is TO MAKE MEN PERCEIVE AND UNDER- 
STAND THAT REVECATION 18 ALREADY 
GIVEN IN ITS TRUE LiGHT,”* 
Mr. M/s object through this’ whole 
seems to be to prove that the illuminating infſu- 
ence of the Holy Spirit # nevessary m order to our 
understanding the scriplures; but if so, it cannot 
be 6% the seriptures as understood that we are 
thus il fummuated, for this were a contradiction, It 
cannot be by any particular truth or sentiment, re. 
vealed any more then unrévealed, that we possess 

“eyes to see, ears to hear, or a heart to under. 
stand” it. If the illuminating influence of the 
Holy Spirit consisted in imparting any particular 
truth ot sentiment to the mind, even that which is 
revealed in the scriptures, where would be the 
mystery of the operation? lustead of being com- 
pared to the operations of the wind, of which we 
know nothing but by ils Frets, it might have 
been ranked among the operations of motives as 


* Sermons, p. 78, 80, 81. 


+ Such is the meaning of John in. 8, according to Camr- 
and all other that Lhavescen. 
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the mind by che providence of God so ordering it 
that such thoughts should strike and influence the 
mind at the time. But this would not answer to 
the scriptural accounts of our being quickened who 
were dead in sins, by the power of God; even by 
te the exceeding greatness of his power, according to 
that which he wrought in Christ mn SLANT 

from the dead” 

Mr. M. has taken great pains to shew the shee 
dity of my reasoning on this subject; yet the sum 
of it is this, That which is necessary in order fo un. 
derstanding and believing the word, cannot be by 

means of understanding and belicving it. 

All true knowledge of divine things is no doubt 
to be ascribed to the word as the objective cause, 

the same way as corporeal perception is ascribed to 
light. We cannot see without light; neither can 
ve understand or believe spiritual things but by 
the word of God, But the question does not re. 
late to what is objevtive, but subjective; or, if J 
might speak in reference to what is corporeal, not 
to light, but discernment. . Mr. EcxiNd speaks of 
light shining into a dark room, and of the absur- 
dity of supposing there must be some principles of 
light in this room which disposed it to receive that 
which shone into it. But if by the light he mean 


the gospel, he should rather have compared it to 
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fight shining upon a blind man, and have shown 
the absurdity, if he could, of supposing: it neces- 
sary for his eyes to be opened ere be could discern 
or enjoy it. There is nothing in a dark room to 
resist the light, but that is not the case with the 
dark soul of asinner, “ The light shineth in dark- 
ness, but the darkness comprehendeth (or as 
CAMPBELL renders it admitteth) it not.“ 

Though I cannot think with Mr, E. that the word 
of God becomes a spiritual principle in us till it is 
actively received, yet I allow that it is productive 
of great effects. The understanding and con- 
science being enlightened by it, many open sins 
are forsaken, and many things done in a way of 
what is called religious duty. And though I have 
no notion of directing sinners to a course of pre- 
vious humiliation, nor opinion of the efforts of 
man toward preparing himself for the reception of 
divine grace; yet I believe God ordinarily so deals 


with men as gradually to beat down their false 


confidences, and reduce: them to extremity ere 
they are breught to embrace the gospel. Such 
things are not necessarily connected with faith or 
salvation. In many instances they have their issue 
in mere self-rig hope; and where it is other- 
_ wise, they are to faith and salvation, as I have said 
before, but as the noise and the shaking of the dry 
bones, to the breath of life. 

Moreover, the word of God produces still greater 
and better effects when it is believed. In them that 
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‘believe ‘tit worketh effectually.” the com. 


mandment comes to a soul in its spirituality, it 
gives him to perceive the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin; and when the gospel comes not in word onlg, 
‘but in power, it produces mighty effects. It is the 
power of ‘God unto salvation e every one that be- 


Wieveth. It operated before to the “‘ pulling dowa 
of strong holds,” and the casting down of manya 


vain imagination“; but now it “beingeth every 
thought into subjection to the obedieace of Chr st.” 


It is thus that we “know the truth, and the truth 
las known) makes us free.“ If once we are cos 
bled to behold the glory of God in the face of Jesus 


Christ it changes us into the same image, begets 


and excites holy affections, and produces * 
kind of gracious exercise. 

The gospel is the mould of 
he believer isicast, and by which it is formed. The 
" gtatement of Dr. OWEN, as quoted by Mr. Eckine 
is very just and seriptural. “ As the word is in the 
gospel, so is grace in the heart; yea, they are the 
‘same things variously expressed. Rom. vi 17. As 
dur translation doth not, so I know not how, in 80 
few words to-express that which is so emphatically 
‘here insinuated by the Holy Spirit. The meaning 
‘is, that the doctrine of the gospel begets the form, 
figure, image, or likeness of itself in the hearts of 
them that believe: so they are cast into the aui 
of it. As is the one, so is the other. The princi- 
of grace the word, are 
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as children of the same parent, completely resem- 
bling and representing one another. Grace is a 
living word, and the word is figured limmed grace: 
As we have heard, so have we seen and found it; 
such a soul can produce the duplicate of the word, 
and so adjust all things thereby,” &c * 

Ali this describes the effect of the word on those 
who believe tt: but the question is, how we come to 
believe it? Dr Owen bas elsewhere attempted 
to solve this difficulty, by proving that a principle 
of spiritual life is communicated to the sinner in re- 
generation, antecedent to believing. Disc. on the 
Holy Spirit, Book Chap. 1. He doubtless 
considered these things as consistent ‘with each 
otber; and though Mr. EcKING in making the quo- 
tation, appears to cons der them as contradictory, 
yet while he admits that we must have a spiritual | 
principle before we can discern divine beauties,” 
the same 2 if such it be, — to 
himself. 

allow, with Dr. Owen: that the Spirit of God 
makes use of “the reasons, motives, and persuasive 
arguments which the word affords, to affect the 
mind; and that converted persons are able to give 
some account of the considerations whereby they 
were prevailed upon.” Bat I also think, with him, 
that the te/ole work of the spirit in our conver- | 
sion does not consist hereiu; but that there isa real 
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physical work whereby he imparts spiritual life to 
ne of all who are truly regenerated.” - On 
* Spirit, Book II I. Chap. 5. Sec. 1. | 
Nr. M. Lx Ax rejects the idea of physical influence, 
and scems to confound it withsomething corporeal 
or mechanical. ilk l understand the term physical 
with respect to influence, it is opposed to moral. 
That influence is denominated moral that works 
upon the mind by motives, or considerations which 
induce it to this or that; and all beyond this 
is physical and supernatural. When God cre. 
io ated the soul of may, originally, in righteousness 
and true holiness, I suppose it must be allowed to 
haye been a physical work. Man certainly was 
not induced by motives to be righteous any more 
than to be rational ; yet there was nothing corporeal 
or mechanical in jt. It is thus that I understand Dr. 
Ow EN in the passage just quoted, in which while 
he admits of the use of moral suasion, he denies 
that the le work of conversion consists in it; and 
I should think Mr. M. could not, even upon bis 
own principles, maintain the contrary. For what- 
ever motives or considerations the word of God may 
furnish i in a way of moral suasion, yet be holds with 
the, necessity of a divine supernatural influence 
beiptz super. adde to it, by which the mind is illu- 
mnnated, and rendered spiritual, But if divine in- 
fluence consist, in any thing, distinct from the 
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influence of the word, it must be supernatural and 
physical. The party is also equally unconscious 
of it on his principles as on mine: he is conscious 
of nothing but its effects. He finds himself the 
subject of new views and sensations; but as to 
knowing whence they came, it is likely he thinks 
nothing of it at the time, and is ready to imagine 
that any person, if he would bit look into the bible, 
must see what he sees so plainly taught in it. He 
may be conscious of ideas suggested to him by the 
word, and of their effect upon his mind; but as to 
any divine influence accom panying them, be vag 
nothing of it. 
Mr. represents “the inability 
death of sinners as consisting in disinclination, or 
loving darkness rather than light.“ And this dis- 
inclination he ascribes to ignorance and unbelief ; 
from whence he argues If the removal of the ef. 
fect is by removing: the cause, it is reasonable to 
suppose that this is the way in which God works 
upon the human mind.“ p. 66. That the removal 
of the effect is by the removal of the cause, I al- 
low; but what authority had Mr. E. for making ig- 
norance aud unbelief the cause of spiritual death? 
Spiritual death consists in ignorance and unbelief, 
no less than in disinclination. It consists in in; * 
and if ignorance and unbelief are sins, they are of 
the essence of 


? 
ig 


‘productive of other sins, and may be considered as 
growing near to the root of moral evil: but u 


a thing can be the cause of itself, they are not the 
cause of all evil. Before we ascribe. spiritual death 
to ignorance, it is necessary to inquire whether this 
ignorance be voluntary, or involuntary? If imo. 
duntary, it is in itself sinless, and to represent tis 
as the cause of depravity is to join with GODWIN 
in explaining away all innate principles of evil, and 
indeed all moral evil and accountableness from 
among men. If voluntary, the solution does not 
still returns, what is the cause of the voluntariness 
of ignorance, or of the sinnex’s loving darkness ra- 
ther than light? Is this also to be ascribed to igno- 
rance? If so, the same consequence follows as 
accountablenessamong men, | 

er than Mr. Ecxixe. He may elsewhere have 
‘written in a different strain, but in the last edition 
of his Jassertation on the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, he attributes ignorance and unbelief to ha- 
tred, and not hatred to ignorance and unbelief. 
Our Lord (he says) asks the jews, why do ye not 
understand my speech? And gives this reason for 
nm, even becuuse ye cannot hear my word—that is, 
cannot endure my doctrine. Their love of world: 
ly honour, and the applause of men is given as a 
reason why they could not believe in him. John 
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v. 44. He traces their unbelief into their HaTRED 
both of him and his father.“ John xv. 22, 2. % 
Nothing is more evident than that the cause of 
spiritual blindness is in the scriptures. ascribed to 
disposition. Light is come into the world; but 
men love darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds are evil.— They say unto God, depart from 
us, for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways — 
Being alienated from the life of God, through 
the ignorance that is in them, BECAUSE OF THE 
BLINDNESS, / Aardness or callousness) OF THEIR 
HEART.-Why do ye not understand my speech? 
even because ye cannot hear my word.” +. But 
if, as the scriptures teach, as Mr. M‘LEAN acknow- 
ledges, the cause of both ignorance and unbelief is 
to be traced to Aatred; and if, as Mr. Ecxixd 
says, effects are removed by the removal of the 
cause,” I scarcely need to draw the consequence 
—that though in a general sense it be true that we 
are regenerated by believing the gospel, yet in a 
regenefated in order to 11. 

It is somewhat extraordinary that Mr. M‘Lean 
after allowing pride and aversion to be the great ob- 
structions to faith, should yet deny the removal of 
them to be necessary to it. He will allow some sort 
of conviction of sin to be necessary to believing in 


* Works, Vol. II. . 110. 
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Christ; but nothing that includes the removal of 
| enmity or pride, for this were equal to allowing re. 


pentance to be!necessary to it: but if enmity and 
pride be not removed, how can the sinner, ag. 
cording to our Lord's reasoning in John viii. 43, v. 
44, understand or believe the gospel? If there be 
any meaning in words, it is supposed by this lan- 
guage thet in order to understand and believe the 
gospel, it is necessary to “ endure” the doctrine} 
and to ſeel a regard to the honour that cometh from 

God.” To account for the removal of pride and en- 
mity as bars to belteving by means of believing, is I 
say very extraordinary, and as inconsistent with 
his own concessions as it is with scripture and: rea- 
son: for when writing on spiritual illumination he 
allows the dark and carnal mind to be thereby ten- 
dered spiritual, and so — discerm and be- 
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aN INQUIRY WHETHER THE 
DEFENDED ‘AFFECT THE DOcTRINE OF FREE 
Jos rlricAriox BY FAITH IN ‘The 


are aware that this 
relate occurred in the foregoiny letters; but be- 
ing of the first importance, I wish to appropriate 
one letter wholly to it, If any thing 1 have ad. 
vanced be inconsistent with justification: by faith 
alone in opposition to justification by the works of 
the law, Fam not aware of it; and on conviction that 
it is so, should feel it my duty to retracti il 1 
know Mr. ML has laboured hard to substanti. 
ate this charge against me; but I know also that it 
to the adherents of the system to claim 


4 do not mean to Mr. 
that of Mr. Saxpeman. The former in bis Thoughts on the Call: of the 


» has cetteinly departed from it ia many things; 
in fe espect of the sinner's being justified antecedent to any “ ac 


exercise or advance” of his mind toward. Christ; * and on which 
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account of the lawgiver of the world and in his 
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| the exclusive possession of this doctrine, and to 
charge others with error concerning it on very in- 
sufficient grounds. You may remember, perhaps, 
Dr. GI was. accused of self-righteousness- 
by Mr. SANDEMAN on the ground of his res, an 
anti-pedobaptist! | 

A large part of that which Mr. M‘Lean bes 
written on this subject is what I never meant to 
i oppose; much of what he imputes to me is without 
foundation; and even where my sentiments are 
introduced, they are generally in caricature. 
I have no doubt of the character which a sinner 
sustains antecedent to his justification, both in the 


| on account, being that of ungodly. I have no 


objection to Mr. M.’s own statement, that God 


| may as properly be said to justify the ungodly as 
_ . to pardon the guilty. If the sinner at the instant 


Of justification be allowed not to be at enmity with 


God, that is all I contend for; and that is in effect 
allowed by Mr. M. He acknowledges that the 
eristing character of an actual believer.” + But 
un 


n But he has so much of the N Mr. 

mind, as often to reason upon the ground of it, and to inet 
_ Mmself in numerous inconsistencies. | | 


See Letters om Ther. and Asp. vol, II. p. 48}, Note. 
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believer, no man is justified in eemity, to Gods 
He also considers faith, justification, and sancti- 
fication as coeval, and allous that uo believer is 
in a state of enmity to God.“ It follows that as 
bo man is justified till he believes in Jesus, no 
man is justified ull he ceases to be God's enemy. 
If this, be for which 1 
contend. 

if any ‘Mr: 
MAN consilered the term ungediy.as denoting. the 
cuisting stale of mind im a believer at the time of 
his justification; for he professes to lmve been. at 
enmity with God, or, which is the same thing, not 
to have “begun to love bi,” till he was. justified, 
aud even perceived that he was so. 1 It was this 
notion that I wished, to oppose, and not any thing 
relativ e to the character under which the sinner is 
justified. Mr. M.'s thicd question, uemely, 
ther justifying faith respeeis God as the justifier 
of the ungodly ?“ was never an) question with me, 
Yet he will have it that the apostle by 
the term ungodly to mean godly.” He might as 
well say that when I allow pardon to respect, meu 
as guilty, aod yet plead for repentance as neces 
sary’ to it, I make to be the 


I am Mr, M. 


as to what constitutes a godly cur. Though 


* Reply, 14 + Bpis. 
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faith is necessary to justification, and therefore in 
the ortler Of nature previous to it, yet I have ho 
objection to what he says, that it does not consti- 
tute a godly character or state previous to justifica- 
tion.“ Aud whatever I have written of repentance 
as preceding faith in Christ, or of a holy faith as 
necessary to justification, I do not consider any 
person as a penitent or holy character till he be- 
lieves in Christ, and is justified. The holiness for 
which I plead antecedent to this is merely incipl- 
ent; the rising beam of the sanctification of the 
Spirit. It is no more than the spirituality which 
Mr. M. considers as produced by divine illumina- 


tion, previous, or in order to believing; f and all 
the consequences that he has charged on the one, 
might with equal justice be charged on the other. 
Nor am I aware of any difference in our views 
_ respecting’ the duties of unbelievers: if there be any. 
however, it is not on the side that Mr. M. ima- 
gines, but the contrary.’ Having described the 
_ awakened sinner as “ convinced of guilt, distressed 
ia bis mind on accaunt of it, really concerned 
about the salvation of his soul, and not only ear. 
nestiy desiting relief, but diligently labouring to 


obtain it, according to the directions given him, 


by the exertise of holy affections and dispositions,” 


he adds, „All this I admit: 


may be previous to:faith 


145. + Ibid, 7. 
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bi FULLER deny this ts the repentance he. pleads 
Sor in order to forgiveness?” Most. CERTAINLY 
HE WILL, Had this been what he pleaded for, 
he had been justly chargeable with the conse- 
quences which Mr. M‘Lean has attempted to load 
him with. But it is not. I cannot but consider this 
question as a proof that Mr. M. utterly mistook 
my sentiments on this part of the sulject as much 
as I did his in another, in. consequence of having 
considered him as the author of a piece called Sim- 
ple Truth. 1 have no more idea of there being 
any holiness in the exercises which he has described 
than he himself has. I might add, or guile so 
much for notwithstanding what be has here ad- 
vanced, in his Thoughts on the Calls of the Gos- 
pel he does not keep clear of uoregenerate works 
being somewhat good, or at least that they are not 
all and altogether sinful.t If this be compared 
with what I have written on total d-pravity in 
Essays, p. 54-81, it will be seen who bolds, and 
who holds not, with the holiness of * sangeet 


the unregenerate. 
But whether I deny this b to be the repentance 


which I plead for as necessary to forgiveness, or 
not, Mr. M. plainly intimates that i“ 1s, ail the ne- 

pentance which we allows t be so, In all that he has 

written therefore, acknowledging repentance to be 


* Reply, 5. 148, See vel, I. of his Works, p. 
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elf, must be so in every relation which it sustain’. 
It is not one kind of faith that sanctifies, and ano- 
ther that justifies; but the same thing in different 


holy, and 


* is net viewing the came, 


on this * as 
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he only means to allow 
that a few:graceless convietions are so: and in cons 
tradiction to the whole current of seripture, even 
to those seriptures whieh he has produced and rea 
soned from in his Thoughts on the Calls of the Gor. 
pel, still bebieves that sinners are forgiven prior to 
any repentance but that . 
ed of. iy to 9170 Lint 
The difference ee as to the sub 
ject of this letter seems chiefly to respect the na- 
ture of faith, whether it include any exercise of 
the will; and if it do, whether er 
trine of free justification. 
Mr. M. ‘acknowledges faith as a ‘of 
sanctification to be holy: it is only as justifying 
that he is for excluding’ all holy ‘affection from it. 
But if it be holy in relation to. sanctification, it 
must be holy in itself ; and that which is holy in it- 


respects. To represent faith sanctifying as being 
and faith justifying as having no holiness in 


For a specimen of Mr. M * manner of writing 


pp. 
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On Justification. 157 
follows—** An awakened) sinner ‘asks, what must I 
do to be saved? An apostle answers, believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. But a 
preacher of the dootrine I am opposing, would have 
taught him another lesson. He might indeed in 
belteve; but he would tell him that in this ease, it did 
not bear its usual sense, that it was not the assent of 
his understanding, in giving credit to the testimony of 
the gospel, but a grace arising from a previous spi- 
ritual principle, and including in it a number of holy 
affectionsanddispositions of heart, all which he must 
exercise and set a working, in order to his being: 
justified; and many directions will be given him 
how he is to perform this. But this is to destroy the 
freedom of the gospel, and to make the hope f 
sinner turn upon his finding some virtuous. exercises 
and dispositions in his oπmů heart, instead of placing 
it directly in the work finished by the Son of God 
upon the cross. In opposition to this, I maintain 
that whatever virtue or holiness may be supposed, 
in the nature of faith itself, as it is not the ground) — 
of a sinner's justification in the sight of God, 0 
neither does it enter into the consideration of the: 
person who is really believing unto righteousness. ' 
He views himself not as exercising virtue, but only 
as a mere sinner, while he believes on him that 
justifieth the. the atonement, 
| 


* 
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be 
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Lou will not expect me to answer this. ung 
proof how far a writer may misunderstand, and so 
misrepresent his opponent; and even in those 
things wherein he understands bim, describe bim 
in caricature. 1 will only apply a few of the lead. 
ing traits, in this picture, to Mr, M.’s own principles. 
A preacher of this docttine, instead of directing, 
a sinner to believe in Christ, and there leaving it, 
would tell him that faith was an assent of his unden. 
standing, a grace arising from a previous divine illu- 
mination, by which he becomes spiritual, and which; 
he must therefore first be possessed of, and thus, 
set him a working in order to get it, that he may be 
justified... But this is to deny the freeness of the 
gospel, and to make the hope of asinner turn upon 
his finding some light within him, instead of placing 
it upon the finished work of the Son of God upon 
the cross. lu opposition to this, I maintain that 
whatever illumination may be supposed necessary 
to believing, and whatever spiritual perception is 
contained in the nature of it, as it is not the ground 
df a sinner's justification in the sight of God, so nei- 
ther does it enter into the consideration of the per- 
who ts really believing unto righteousness. He 
_ views himself not as divinely illuminated, but mere- 
lvy as a sinner, believing in 

_ ungodly through the righteousness of his Son.” 


Me. M., when writing in this strain, 
dad said . the same things; and thereſore 


| 
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that if he were opposing me, I had first opposed 
myself, He even quotes almost a page of my ac- 
knowledgments on the subject. But these are 
things, it seems, which I only “ sometimes seem 10 
hold.” Well, if Mr. M. can prove that I haveany 
where, either in the piece he was answering, or in any 
other, directed the sinuer's attention to the work 
ings of his own mind, instead of Christ, or have 
set hin a working, (unless he please to give that 
name to an exhortation to forsake his way, and re- 
turn to God, through Jesus Christ) or have given 
him any directions how to work himself into u be 
lieving frame; then let all that he hay said stand 
against me. But if not, let me be believed whew 
declare my utter disapprobation of every thing 
of the kind. 1641 * um 50 
_ But Mr. M. has another charge, or rather S 
cion against me. Mr. FOLLER admits (he says) 
that faith does not justify, either as an internal or 
external work, or holy excercise} or as being any part 
ol that which is imputed unto us for righteousness ; 
and did not other parts of his writings appear to 
clash. with: this, should rest ‘satisfied. But lowrr 
that I am not without a suspicion that Mri F. Rare 
only means that faith does not justify as the'procur- 
ing cause or meritorious ground of a sinner’s justiſi- 
cation; and that while we hold this point, we may 
include as much virtue and holy exercise of the v 
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the 
point of :justification, as that stands entirely upon 
another ground, viz. the righteousness of Christ. 
But it must be carefully observed, that the differs 


— ence between us does not respect the meritorious pro. 


curing cause of in 


we receive it. „ 


He it according 
objection to say chat such is the whole of my mean- 
ing) yet what is there in this that clashes with the 
above acknowledgements, or with free justification ?; 
These, may be a difference between us“ which 
yet may not affect this doctrine. 


The sesiptures abundantly 


justified by faith, which shows that faith has some 


conceru in matter True. And Mr. Fu- 
LER admits that justification is ascribed to ſaith, 


merely as that which mnjles go. (Chast, for che sake 
of whose xigluequsness alone, we are accepted.”, 
Very good, ..{‘ Therefore, the only question be- 
ty een. is Does faith unite us to Christ, and, . 
justification through bis righteousness, 


in diling the divine testimony respecting: 
daſti cieney of that righteousness alone to jus 
us. or does it us to Christ, and obtain 
jwstifigation through his righteousness, by virtue of 
us being a mrad ercellency, and as includiog the 
100. 


ya: 

| 
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o 
holy exercise of the will and affections ? The ſor- 
mer is my view of this matter; the latter, if I ang: 
not greatly mistaken, is Mr. FULLER'S?) p. 101. 
It is some satisfaction to find our differences om 
the important doctrine of justification reduced’ 
to a single point. Allowing my sentiments to be 
fairly stated, and though I should not express them 
just in these words, yet I certainly do consider a 
holy faith as necessary to unite us to a holy Saviour 
the question is, whether this sentiment clashes with 
the foregoing acknowledgments, or with the doc- 
trine of free justification? It lies on Mr. M. to- 
prove that it dees so. Let us hear him—“ 1 hold 
that sinners are justifred through Christ's righteous-. 
ness, by farth alone, or purely in believing that the 
righteousness of Christ, which he finished on the 
cress, and which was deelared to be accepted by his 
resurrection from the dead, is alone sufficient: for 
to this, the whole strain of Mr. FULLER’s reasoning, 
tends to show that sinners are not justified by faith - 
alone, but by faith working by love, or including in 
it the holy exercise of the will and affections; and: — 
this addition to faĩth he makes tobe that qualiſica- 
tion in it, on which the fitness or congruity of an 
interest in Chriss righteousness depends. p 
183, 184.) Without this: addition, he considers: — 
faith itself, whatever be its grounds or object, to-be~ g 
an empty unholy speculation, which requires no in— 


by 
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fluenceiof the Spirit to produce it. (p. 128.) 80 
that if what is properly tenmed faith, has, in his: 
opinios, any place at all in j ustification, it must be: 
merely on account of the holy exercises and af. 
‘feptions»which attend it.“ 101, 10% 
Such is Mr. M's proof of my inconsistency with | 
my own, 
Let itberemembered, in the first place, that the 
diſſeneuce between us, by Mr. Mes own acknows | 
ledgemeut, does not respect the meritorious or pro- 
curing causa of justification, — All he says, therefore, 
of te the righteousness of Christ as finished, and de- 
clared io be aceapted by his resurrection from the 
dead, being alone sufficient for our pardon and a- 
ceptance with God, however, guilty and unworthy 


Ve are,“ belongs equally to my views, as to mee 


own: yet immediately after these words, he says, 
but in opposition to this Mr. F. &c.” — 


sentiments were exclusively his own. The differ- 


enoe between. us, belongs to the nature of justify- 


ing faith. He considers, the sinner as united to 


Christ, and s as justified, by the mere assent of 


his understanding, to the doctrine of che cross, ex 


cluswe. ꝙ all anprubuliom of it : whereas I consider: 


every thing pertaining to the understanding (when 
the. term is used exclusive of approbation) to be 


either merely natutal, or a. “seeing and hatiog ot 
Chtist, and the Father Nor is approbation a 


ellect of ſaub. but enters into. its esse q,ẽjHp 
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It is ‘believing, but it is believing with the heart; — 
which all the labours of Mr. SaXpeMAN and his 
disciples ‘have not been able to prove means only 
the understanding. ' We may helieve many things 
without approving them: but the nature of the ob. 
jects believed in this case, renders cordiality ésseh. 
tial to it. It is impossible, in the nature of 
believe the gospel without a sense of the exéeedk 
ing siofulness of sin, and of the suitablenesy and 
glory of the Saviour, which does not merely produce. 
butzneludes approbation of him. To “ see no form 
mor comeliness: in him“ isthe same thing as to be 
an unbeliever; and the oontrary is to be a: believer. — 
But I shall notice these Mr. M. 2 
little more partioularly.— 
First, By the manner 
them, it must appear to the reader that 1 had not 
fully declared. my mind on this subject, and that 
Mr. M. in detecting my errors was obliged to pro- 
ceed on the uncertain ground of “suspicion >” yet 
he could not have read the very pages on whith he 
was animadverting, without beving repeatedly 
met with the most express avrowals of the senti- 
ment, such as the following Whatever is plead- 
ed. in behalf of the holy nature of faith, ie is not 
supposed to justify. us as dn, or holy exercise, 
or as being an part f that which 23 accounted — 
unto us for. Trg cousness-; bat merely as that 
which UNITES,TO cnRIST, ſor the sake of whose git 


1% On Justificdtion. 
righteousness alone we are aceepted. ree! 
„Living faith, or faith that worketh by love, is: 
necessary to justification, not as being the ground 
ol our acceptance with God; not as à virtue of 
Which justification is the reward; but as that with- 
which we caudd not be UNITED ro A LIVING: 
REDEEMER.” Yet with these passages before his: 
eyes Mr. NI. affects to be at a loss to know my sen- 
timents; he ‘suspeets”. I maintain hely affection 
in faith as necessary to union with Christt = 
_ Secondly, I the difference between us has no 
respect to the meri/orious or procuring cause of” 
| Justification, as Mr. M. allows it has not, then why” 
_ ddes be elsewhere tell his reader that “he thinks 
Mr. F. ‘means to plead for such moral fitness for 
_ Justification as that wherein the virtue of the party 
commends him to it; or in which be is put into a” 
good state as a fit or suitable testimony of regard 
to the moral excellency ef his qualifications or 
acts.“ p. 104. 1 know not what Me M. may think, 
but 1 should consider this as making faith the pro- 
cuening cause or meritorious ground of justiſication: 
for what is the meritorious ground of a blessing but 


consideration of which ‘it is bestowed? 


Thirdly, If it is not sufficient that we ascribe 
cause of justification 
to we work of Christ, unless we also exclude all” 
8 .— from the nature of faith as uniting 
us to-him, how is it that Mr. M. bas written as be 
A He seems to have 
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thought it quite enough for iim to disavow repent- 
unce or faith as making any part of our justifying 
_ righteousness though the same disavowal on ‘my 

part gives him no satisfaction. Did Peter (he 
_ asks) overturn thesdoctrineof free justification hy 
faith when he exhorted the anbelieving jews to re- 
pent and be converted that their ‘sins might be 
blotted out? Does he there direct them to ary 
part of ‘that work which Christ had finished for the 

Justification of the ungodly, or lead them do think 
chat their faith, repentance, or conversiou were tao 
male an -atonement tleir sins?” Again, 
„Cannot the wicked be exborted to believe, re- 
pent, and seek the Lord, and be encouraged to 
this by a promise of success, without making the 
success to depend ‘on Amman merit? Are such 
exhortatious and promises always to be suspected 
of having a dangerous and sélf-righteous tenden- 
ey) Instead of taking them in their plain and 
simple sense, must our main care always be to 
guard against some supposed self-righteous use of 
them till we have explained away their whole force 
and spirit, and so distinguished and refined upon 
them as to make men more afraid to comply with 
than to. reject them, lest they should be gully of 


some exertion of mind or body, some good disposition 
or motion toward Christ, which is supposed to be the 
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ice lt there be any meaning in words, Mr. M. here 
most decidedly contends for repentance, faith, 


and conversion, which must be allowed to include. 


boly affection, being necessary in the established 


order of things, to mercy, pardon, &e. which 
must also be allowed to inelude justiſieation. 
Fourthly, Wich respect to fine, I think, with 
Mr. M. chat there is a “ peculiar suitableness in 
to receive justification) and every other 


ritual blessing purely of grace.“ p. 106. Jt is 


that it might be of grace. And this peculiae 


suitableness consists in its being of the nature of 
5 faith to receive the blessings of grace as God's free 


gifts through che atonement, instead of perform: 


ii any ching in the way of being. rewarded for it. 


Thus it is properly opposed to the works of the 
‘Taw. But it does not ſollow that in order to this 
there must be no ‘good disposition or motion 


toward Chrisv”)in our believing in him. On the 


contrary, if faith were mere knowledge, exclusive 
of approbation, it would not be adapted to receive 


the doctrine of the gospel; it would be either un- 


boly, or at best merely natural. If the former, 
instead of receiving, it would be certain to reject: 
: the heavenly doctrine ; and if the latter, there 
vould be no more suitableness to receive it than 
mere is in the wisdom of this world to receive the 
_ tywe knowledge of God. A holy faith is necessary 


so to unite us to u 
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Justification. 167 
The fitness that I plead for in God's justifying 
those who cordially aequiesce in the gospel way 
of salvation rather than others, and which Mr. M. 
considers: as inconsistent with free justification, 
(Reply, p. 103.) is no otber than that fitness of 
wisdom which while it preserves the honours of 
grace, is not inattentive to those of righteousness. 
Had it been said, Though the wicked forsake ‘not 
his way, nor the unrighteous man his thoughts; 
and though he return not to the Lord, yet will he 
have mercy upon him, Nor to our God, yet will he 
abundantly pardon—we should feel a want of fit- 
ness, and instantly perceive that grace was kere 
exalted at the expence of righteousness. He that 
can discern no fitness in such connections but that 
of works and rewards, must have yet to learn some 
of the first principles of the oracles of God. 
Fifthly, With respect to justification dy faith 
alone, Mr. M. appears to have affixed a new sense. 
to the phrase. I have always understood it to mean 
justification by a righteousness received in opposi- 
tion to justification by a righteousness performed, 
according to Gal. iii. 11, 12. That no man is 
justified by tbe law in the sight of God it is evi- 
dent: for the just shall live dy faith.’ And the 
law is not of faih: but the man that doeth them 
shall live in them.” lu this sense -justification by 
faith alone applies to my viewsof the subject as well 
as his: but the sense in which he uses the phrase 
is very nearly akin to that inwhich James uses it 


> 
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* “speaking of faith as dead, being alone.” 
We are indeed justified by alone; 
by a faitln whieh is alone. 
Mr. M. is in the 
ness which I conceive essential to the nature ot 
faith as something added“ to it, or as being 
something more“ than faith: but he might as 
well ‘say that a cordial rejection of the gospel is 
something more“ than unbelief. In like man- 
ner he seems to consider the phrase | faith which 
worketh by love as expressive of what faith prodw 
ces posterior to ils uniting us to Christ: whereas’ 
it is of the nature of faith it its very first existence 
ia the mind to work, and that in a way of love to’ 


tho object. It is also remarkable, that Paul speaks 


of faith which worketh by love as availing to justiſi- 


cation; while circumcision or uncircumcision avail- 


Faith, hope, and charity have no 


doubt their distinetive characters; but not one of 
them, nor of any other grace, consists in its be- 


ing devoid of holy affections. This is a common 


property belonging to all the graces, is coeval with 
them, and essential to them. Whatever we may 


possess, call it knowledge or faith, or What we 


may, if it be devoid of this, it is not the effect o 
special divine influence, and therefore not a fruit 
of the: — pee 
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Lastly, If union with Christ were antecedent 
to all holy affection, it would not be what the 
scriptures represent it; namely, an union of spirit. 
“He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit.” * 
Union of spirit must include congeniality of dis- 
position. Our heart must be as Christ's heart, or 
we are not one with him. Believing in him with 
all the heart, we from hence, according to the wise 
und gracious constitution of the gospel, and noi ia 
reward of any holiness in us, possess a revealed in- 
terest in him, and in all the benefits arising from 
his obedience unto. death. Ie that h, the Son 
hath afe. Such appears to be the order of things 
as taught us in the scripturés, and such the conneo- 
tion between faith and justification. If union with 
Christ were acquired by faith, and an interest in 
bim were bestowed in reward of it, it would indeed 
be inconsistent with free justification: but if the ne. 
cessity of a boly faith arise merely from the nature 
of things; that is, its fitness to unite us toa holy 
saviour; and if faith itself be the gift of God, no 
such consequence follows: for the union, though 
we be actire in it, is in reality formed by him who 
actuaes us; and to him belongs the praise. OF 
nix ere qe ix Christ Jesus, whoof God is made unte 
us wesdoni, and righteousnessyand sanctification, and 
redemption: that, arcurding as it is written, He 
THAT GLORIETH, LET HIM GLORY IN THE LORD, 1 


Cor, vi 17. +i Cor. i. 50, 31. 
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Mir N. bas written much about God's justifying 


ve i the ungodly ; but while he allows that the term is 


not descriptive of the existing character of a believ. 
er, 1 have ho dispute with him. He admits that 
when Christ is said to die for the ungodly, the term 
includes many who a? the time were saints, only be 


deaduy allow. The examiples of Abraham and 


Navid were not introduced by me to prove them 


al io have been godly characters for many years priot 


to their justification; but that the examples of their 
flaith being taken not from their first believing; 
uhile yet it respected God as the justifier of the 
ungodly, the doctrine of free justification could not 
require that the party — — time be at en- 
mity with Gd.“ 
Mr. M. has also written much Aer the state of 
an awakened sinner; As he had disowned his being 
the subject of any Aoly ‘affection, I concluded he 
must be un hard-hearted enemy of God.“ This 
Vas stated nat from a want of feeling toward any 
poor sinner, but to show whither the principle led. 
Mr M. answers—“ I have not the least idea that a 
bard.-hearted enemy of God, while such, can either 
receive or enjoy forgiveness;: but 1 distinguish 
between such a state of mind, and that of an 


> On this subject I beg leave to refer the reader to Discourse 
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a hati and a real convert who believes the gos. 
pel, has tasted that the Lord is gracious, and is pos- 
sessed of holy affections.” p. 151. Is there a. 
medium then between holy affection and hard- 
hearted enmity? If so, it must be something like 
neutrality. But Christ has left no room for this, 
having declared He that is not with me is against 
me.” Let a sinner be alarmed as much as he may, 
if he have no holy affection toward God, be must 
be a hard-hearted enemy to him. Such | believe 
are many awakened sinners notwithstanding all 
their terrors, and such they will view themselves 
to have been, if ever they come to see things as 
they are. There are others however who are not 
so, but whose convictions are spiritual, like those 
of Paul, who saw sin, through the commandment, 
to be exceeding sinful, aod who “ through the 
law became dead to the law, that he might live unto 
God.“ Convictions of this kind lead the sinner 
to Christ. They may not be distinguishable, at 
the time either by himself or others, aud nothing 
but the effects may prove a — 
not what was his conviction of the evil of sin, nor 
when he became the subject of holy affection. 
But be it when it might, he was till then an hard- 
hearted enemy of God. The case to which wri- 
ters on Mr. M.’s side the question more frequent. 
ly refer is, that of the self-condemned publigams — 
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but antecedent to his going down to his house jus 
tified, he * humbled himself,“ and that in a way, 
of holy though not af joyful aſfection. 
According to Mr. M. there is a state of mind 
| which is not the effect of renewing grace, and theres 
fore contaitis nothing truly good, but which is no- 
vertheless necessary and sufficient to prepare the 
sitneér for receiving the forgiveness of ‘his sin: A 
_ hard-hearted enemy of God cannot receive or en- 
Joy gospel: forgiveness ; but a sinner under terrors 
of conscience, though of all re-. 
gard for God as the other, can. 

Par be it from me to impeach Mr. M.'s integrity. 
I aocobt not but be thinks that in writing his Reply 
de was engaged in refuting error. Vet if his own 
_ words are to be believed, he does not know, aftér 
all, but that he bas been opposing the truth. 
ewWpether such convictions as iss ue in conversion 
differ in ind fiom’ others} the says) I Witt No? 
ro DETERMING.” 161. That is} 
dne does not know but that it may be so, and that 
tere is thing as spiritual conviction, a con- 
vietion of the evil of sin antecedent to believing in 
the saviour, and subservient to iti. But this is! the 
same in éffeet as say ing he does not know whether 
that which be bas been opposing throughout his 
| performance may not, after all, be true! Bat 
| abr certain of this, (he adde) that it would be very 
_ unsafe to build up any in an opinion of their poss 


sessing holiness| merely upon the ground of their 
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convictions while they come short of a real change, 
and do not believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. That 
conviction of sin and its desert which is subservient’ 
to faith in Christ, will never lead a person to think 
that it is any part of his holiness; for such a 
thought would be as opposite to the nature of his 
conviction as his feeling a disease would be to his 
thinking himself whole.“ Very good; but against 
what is it directed? nothing advanced by his op- 
ponent. It is however manifestly against the Scope 
of his own performance. The tendency, though 
not the design, of these remarks is, to show that 
there zs a difference in kind” between some con- 
victions and others, and a marked one too. That 

convietion of sin and its desert which is subservient 
to faith in Christ will never lead a person to think 
that it is any part of his holiness:“ but (he might 
have added) that conviction of sin which is not sub- 
servient to faith in Christ will. Graceless convictions - 


generally, if not always, become objects of self. ad- 


mirat ion. Here then Mr. M. not only determines 
that there is a difference between some convietions 
and others, but specifies wherein that difference’ 
consists, It never occurred to the self- condemned 
publican that there was anything good or holy in 
his „ humbling himself” before God. Our Lord 
however held 
it as an example to others. 
I shall conclude this tent 
on qualifications, This is a term on which M, 
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«SANDEMAN have de 
claimed. It conveys to me the idea of something 
which enfiiles| the party to a good, or fis him tao 
enjoy it. With respect to entitling us I suppose 
there is no dispute. The gospel and its invitations 
are our title to come to Christ for salvation. And 
with respect to fitting us, there is nothing of this 
bind that is pleadeble, or which furnishes any, 
ground of eneouragement to the sinnner that he 
Shall be accepted. It is not any thing prior to 
coming to Christ, but coming itself that bas the 
promise of acceptance. All that is pleaded for ia, 
tho necessity: of a state of mind suited in the nature 
ofs things to believing, and without which no simaer, 
ever did on can believe; and which state of sind 

i preachers, If you would preach the gospel to us, 
Fou must tell us something fit. to give us joy a@ 
we presently stand, unconscious of any distia- 
guisbing gu! iat ion. That the mind at the time 
when it first receives gospel comfort may be un- 
comsciaus not only Of every distinguishing qualificas 
tiga, but of being. the subject of any thing truly: 
good, I allow; for I believe that is the first true. 
comfort which, arises from the consideration, of 
what Christ is, rather than of what we are-dowand: 
Aim. But to.be “unconscious” of any thing truly 
good, and actually destitute of it, are two things: 
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and so is its being necessary in the nature of things . 


to our enjoying the consolations of the gospel, and 
its being so as a qualification entitling, or in some 
way recommending us to the divine favour, To 
conceive of a sinner who is actually hardened in 
his sins, bloated with self-righteous pride, and full 
of opposition to the gospel, receiving joy pre- 
sently as he stands” is not only. conceiving of rest 
for the soul without coming to the saviour for it,* 
but is in itself a contradiction, Mr. M‘LEAN ac- 
knowledges as much as this. I have not the 
least idea (be says) that a hard-hearted enemy of 
God, while such, can either receive or enjoy for- 
giveness.” + Conviction of sin theu, whether it 
have any thing holy in it or not, is necessary, not, 


I presume, as a qualification recommetiding) the. 


sinner to, the divine favour, but as that without 

which. believing in Jesus were in its owm nature 
impossible. Such are my views as to the necessity’) 
ofa. new heart ere thelsinner can come to, Christ. 
The joy that an unregenerate sinner can receins 
presently as he stands is. aay thing but thas whish: 
is. aſſorded by the good news of sal vation to the 
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have leaned to the Sandemanian system I have no 
doubt; and in people of this description I have seen 
things worthy of imitation. It has appeared to me 
that there is a greater diligence in endeavouring to 
understand the scriptures, and a stricter regard to 
what they are supposed to contain, than among 
many other professors of christianity. They do not 
seem to trifle with either principle or practice in 
the manner that many do. Even in those things 
wherein they appear to me to misunderstand the 
scriptures, there is a regard toward them which is 
0 of imitation. There is something even in 

rigidness, which pute before that . 
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On Christian Practices, 171 
with truth which often passes under the name of li- 
among other professing christians, 
_ These concessions however do not respect those 
who have gone entirely into the system, so as to 
bave thoroughly imbibed its spirit ; but persons who 
have manifested a considerable partiality in favour 


of the doctrine, | Take the denomination as a whole, * 


and it is not amongst them yeu can expect to see 
the christian practice of the new testament exem- 
plified. You will find them very punctilious, in 
some things; but very defective io others. Re- 
ligiun as exhibited by them resembles a rickety 
child, whese growth is confined to certain parts; 
it wants that lovely uniformity or proportion which 
constitutes the beauty of haliness. 
Some of the ſollowers of Mr, SANDEMAN, whe 
ed a society in his life-time in St. Martin's-le- 
grand, London, and published an account of whgt 
they call their christian practices, acknowledge thas 
the command of washing one another's feet is bind. 
ing „only when it can be an get of kindness to de 
so,” and that though there be neither prevept nor 
precedent for family-preyer, yet i seems neces- 
sary: for maintaining the ſear of God in a family“ 
They proceed however to judge those who iosist on 
family-prayer and the first day, sabbath, wile they 
disregard the feasts of charity, the holy kiss, &. a 
persons ‘influenced to their religious practices, not 
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by the fear of God, the authority of Christ, or the 
spirit of truth It is easy to see from hene what 
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148 On Christian’ Practices. 
Kind of christian, practice that is * which these 

people are distinguished. 
A punetilous adherence to the letter of scripitbie 
is in some cases commendable, even though it may 
extend to the! tithing of mint and cummin; but in 
others it would lead you aside from the mind of 

* Christ; and to pursue any thing to the neglect of 
Judgment, mercy, and * love 97 um is 
in the extreme. 

It has long sida to me that a great many 
errors have arisen from applying the principle 
which is proper in obedience to ‘positive tnsti/uttons 
to moral obligations. By confounding these, and 
giving to both the name of ordinances, the new tes 

tament becomes little more than ritual, and religion 
nearly toa round of erer. 
| cises. 
7 — of into and 
positive has been made by the ablest writers of 
almost every denomination, and must be made if 
we would understand the scriptures. Without it 
we should confound the eternal standard of right 
and wrong given to Israel at Sinai, the sum of 
which is the love of God and our neighbour, with 
the body of “carnal ordinances imposed on them 


until the time of reformation.” We should also 


„ bot have taken u few quo- 
on Haith 
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which arise from the relations we sustain to God 


and one another, with those that arise merely from 


the sovereign will of the legislator, and could never 
have been known but for his having expressly en- 
joined them, Concerning the former an inspired 


tians to that sense of right and wrong which is ime | 


planted in the minds of men in general; saying, * 


‘‘Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 


their whole attention to the revealed will of Christ 
—‘‘ Now I praise you brethren that you remember 
me in all things, and keep the ordinances as I de- 


livered them unto you I received of the Lord that 


which also I delivered unto you, &c. The one is 
commanded because it is right; the other is right 
because it is commanded. ‘The great principles of 
the first are of perpetual obligation, and know no 
other change than that which arises from the varying 
of relatious aud conditions; but those of the last may 
be binding at one period of time, onal utterly abo- 
lished at another. 

We can clearly perceive that. it were inconsistent 
with the en ol God not to have required 


„ i Cor ‘ah @ 25. 


writer does not seruple to refer the primitive chris. 


things.” * But concerning the latter he directs — 
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us to love him and one another, or to have allo, 
of thé contrary.) ‘Children aleo must needs ber 
quired to obey their parents; “for this is right? 
But it is hot thus in positive institutions. What! 
ever wisdom there may be in them, atid whatever 
* discernment in us, we cotild not have known them 

had they not been expressly revealed; nor are 
|= they ever enforced as being in themselves right, 
but merely from the authority of the lawgiver. Of 
them we may say, had it pleased God he might in 
various instances have enjomed the opposites; but 
of the other we are not allowed to suppose it posi- 
ble or consistent with rightedusness for God to 
have required any thing different from that which 
he bas required. The obligation of man to love 
and obey his creator must have been eoeval with his 
existence; but it was not till he had planted a gars 
i A den in Eden, and there put the man whom he had 
formed, and expressly prohibited the fruit of one 
olf the trees on pain of death, that he canie under 8 
‘THE use to be made — the 
present Controversy is, to judge’ in what’ cases we 
are ‘to look for express precept or example, and in 
what cases we are not to look for them. Mr. Brat- 
WOOD very properly observes, „That which is 
morally good in its own nature is a bounden duty, 
although it should not be particularly commanded — 
nor tee oo in all the word ot: — In 
* Letters, he. p. 42 8 
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Christian Practices, 181 
obedience of this description there is not that need 
of minute rules and examples as in the other; but 
merely of general principles which naturally lead to 
all the particulars comprehended under them. 

To require express precept or example, or to 
adhere in all cases to the literal sense of those 
precepts which are given us, in things of a moral 
nature, would greatly mislead us. We may by a 
disregard of that for which there is no express pre- 


cept or precedent, omit what is manifestly right; 


and by an adhereuce to the letter of scriptural 
precepts, overlook the spirit of _ and do that 
which is manifestly wrong. 

If we will do nothing without erptess precept ot 
precedent, we must build no places for christian 
worship, form no societies for visiting and relieving 
the afflicted poor, establish tio schools, endow no 
hospitals, nor contribute any thing toward them, 
nor any thing toward printing or circulating the 
holy scriptures. Whether any person who fears 
God would on this ground consider himself excus- 
ed from these duties, I cannot tell: it is on no 
better ground, however, that duties of equal im- 
portance have been disregarded; especially those 
of prayer, 1 of the 
Lord's day. 

In Mr. time it was allowed, that 

though there were neither precept nor precedent 
for .family-prayer, yet it seemed necessary for 
maintaining the fear of God in a family.” | But 
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102 On Christian, Practices. 
this concession being at variance with more favou- 
rite principles, seems to have meant nothing. It 
is said that family-prayer has long been disregarded 
by many who drink the deepest into the doctrine, 
With them therefore the maintaining of “the fear 
of God in a family,” seems to be given up. ..This 
fact has operated much against the denomination, 
in the esteem of serious christians; by whom they 
are considered as little other than a body of worldly — 
men. Of late the system has been improved. 
Instead of owning, as formerly, that ‘‘the fear ef 
God seemed to require this duty,” it is now held to 
be unlawful, provided any part of the family be 
unbelievers, seeing itis holding communion with 
them. On the same principle unbelievers, it is 
said, are not allowed to join in public prayer and 
praise, unless it be in an adjoining room, or with 
some kind of partition between them and the be- 
lievers. In short, it is maintained, that “We 
ought only to join in prayer and praise with those 
with whom we partake of the Lord's supper.“ 
Such are the consequences of confounding Was 
moral wich things positive or ceremonial. 1 
We have no account of any particular injune- 
tions given to Abraham respecting the ordering of 
his family. God had said to him in general, Walk 
befure me, and be thou perfect;” and which, 
as to things of this nature, was sufficient. “I know 
i 
* See Ba \19Woon’s Letters, pp. 31-46. 
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saith the Lord, that HE command 
his children, and his household after him, that they 
shall keep the way of the Lord, and do justice and 
judgment,” Can a child be brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord when it never 
hears its parents pray for it? Paul would not have 
eaten the Lord's supper with the ship's company; 
but he made no seruple of “giving thanks to God 
in presence of them all“ at,a;common meal; and 
this, I presume, without any partition between his 
company and theirs, or so much as a mental reser- 
vation in respect of the latter. To join with unbe- 
_ levers in what is not their duly, is to become par- 
takers of other men’s sins: but to allow them to 
join with us in what is their duly, is not so. The 
believer is not at liberty to join, in the prayer of 
unbelief; but the unbeliever is at liberty, if he can, 
to join in the prayer of faith. To deny him this 
were to deny him the right of becoming a believer, 
and of doing what every one ought to do. We 
ought to pray for such things as both believers and 
unbelievers stand in need of. if the latter unite 
with us in desire, it is well for them; if not, the 
guilt remains with themselves, and not with us. 

Tbe sanctification of the Lord's day is said to be 
very generally «lisregarded among the admirers of 
this system. Having met, and kept the ordinances, 
they seem to have done with religion for that duy, 
and feel at liberty to follow any amusement or 
worldly occupation during the remainder *. u. 
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4 On Christian Practices. 
This is christian and” — is 
Pharisaism! 13 | 
So far as relates to its dan the duly ae 
for christian worship rather than the seventh, that is 
to say, so far as it is posttior, the keeping of itis 
amply supported by scripture precedent; but as 
to keeping the day holy to the Lord, this, being 
moral, is left to be inferred from general principles. 
‘This is the case as to the manner of attending to all 
positive institutions. No injunctions were laid on 
tte churches with respect to their keeping the 
Lord's supper in a holy yet in the neglect 
ofthis lay the sin of the church at Corinth: Aud 
rhe reasoning which the apostle uses to convinee 
them of their sin applies to the case in hand. He 
argues frou the ordinance of breaking bread being 
THE LORD’s supper, that turning it into their oπ-ꝰ]- 
supper was rendering it null und volt: * and by 
patity of reasoning it follows from the first day of 
thd week being Tite LORD’s DAY, that to do our 
OWN work, find otr OWN pleasbre, or’ speak 
OUR OWN words om that daz ds to make it void. 
Of} the first he Geclutetl, Th is not to eat the 
Told supper ; and of the last ‘he would, on the 
same principle, mare declared, This not to 


bite am enivcit dred 


referring to the rove Feasts; but the reasoning of the apostle | 
to m- to admit Of no sach meaning. How could he 
them of making void the Lord’s supper, Nenn Lord's 
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It, on the other hand, we do every thing that is 
commanded in the new testament, according to the 
letter of the precept, we shall in many cases over- 
look. the true intent of it, and do that which, is 
wrong. 

The design of our on 
1 (Matt. vi. 1-6.) is to censure a 
spirit of ostentation in these duties; but a strict con- 
formity to the letter of them would excuse us from 
all Social pray er, and public contributions. Te 
The design of the precept, Resist not evil; 
but if a man smite thee on the one cheek, turn to 
him the other also,” is to prohibit all private or 
selfish resentment, and to teach us that we ought 
rather to suffer wrong than go about to revenge an 
injury. Who does not admire the conduct of the 
noble Athenian, who, in a council of war held for 
the common safety of the country, when the Spar- 
tan chief menaced him with his cane, cried, 
“*‘STRIKE3 Bur HEAR ME!” Such, in effect, has 
been the language of the martyrs of Jesus in all 
ages; and such is the spirit of the precept, But 
to contend for a literal compliance with it. were to 
when smitten. before the high priest, did not so 
enen but remonstrated against the injury. 
If the design of our Lord, in forbidding. us to 
ee upon earth,” * were absolutely, 
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and in all cases, to prohibit the nende 
ty, it was his design to overthrow what the serip- 
tures acknowledge as a dictate of nature, namely, 
the duty of parents to provide for their children. 
True it is that men may hoard wealth in order to 
erich and aggrandize their families to the neglect 
of present duty toward the poor and toward the 
cause of God: bat this is the abuse of the princi- 
ple, and ought to be corrected, and not the 
principle itself destroyed. Only let our own 
interest, and that of our children, be pursued 
an subordination to God, and in consistency with 
other duties, and all will be right. The contrary 
pracuce would load the industrious poor, and pre. 
vent their ever rising above their present con- 
dition, while it screened the indolent rich; who 
might expend the whole of their income, in self. 
gratification, provided did not inerease 
capital, 

Nor can any good reason U 
of, why we should understand this precept as pro- 
hibiting in all cases the increase of property any 
more than that of “selling what we have, and 
giving alms,” as absolutely forbidding us to rea 
it. To be consistent, the advocatés of this inter- 
pretation should dispose of all their property, and 
distribute it among the poor. Ia other words, they 
should abolish * 


i. Cor. M. 1. 
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On Christian Practices. 1087 
far as concerns themselves; not only of the very 
rich and very poor, bat all distinction whatever, and 
be perfectly on an equality. When they shall do 
this, they will at least prove themselves to be ein- 
cere, and impart a weight to their censures aguinst 
others which at present they do hot possess, 

It was not our Lord's design in this partial man- 
ner to lop off the branches of u worldly spirit; but 
nn at the root of it. To ‘‘lay up treusuxres 

on earth” denotes the dere of amassing wealth, 
that we may be great, aud shine, or in dome way 
consume it upon our lusts; and herein consists the 
evil. There is as great a difference between a cha- 
racter who acts on this principle, and one whom 
God ‘prospereth in the ‘path of daty, and in the 
full exercise of benevolenée toward all about him, 
as between one who engages in the chase of 
worldly applause, and another who, seeking the 
whatever may be their tendency, does not consist 
in throwing civil society ittto a state of disorder; 
for though men may ‘admit them in thebry, yet 
they will ‘contrive some method of practically 
evading them, and reconcile their eonsctenees to it. 
The mischief lies in the hypocrisy, selfidecéption, 
and unchrist ian — to Which 
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188 On Christian Practices. 
Mĩò uch bas been spoken and written on “ obsery- 
ing all things which Christ hath commanded us,” 
and on the authority of apostolic example. Both 
are literally binding on christians in matters of 
positive institution, and in things moral the spirit 
or design of them is indispensible: but to enforce 
literal conformity in many cases would be to de- 
feat the end, and = to unmeaning 
n eastern countries the cashing 
the toils of a journey was.a common’ and:necematy 
refreshment; and our Lord, to teach bis disciples 
‘tin love to serve one another,” took upon himself 
the humble office of a servant, and washed their 
feet; enjoining upon them to do that to one ano- 
ther which he had done to them. But to conform 
to this custom where it is not practised, nor consi- 
dered as necessary to be done by any one, is to de- 
feat the end of the precept by substituting a form 
in the place of a huinble and affectionate service. 
We may wash the saints’ feet, and neglect to dry 
their clothes, or to administer necessary comfort to 
them when cold and weary. If in commands of 
this nature no regard is to be had to times, places, 
and circumstances, why do Sandemanians allow it 
to be binding it can he hint, 
| ness to do so?” 
I vas customary in so in 
many countries, for men to express affection to 
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other by a kiss; and the apostles! directed 
that this common mode of salutation shouldbe 
used religiously, But in @ country here the 
practice is principally confined to the expression 
of love between the sexes, or at most among rela- 
tions, it is much more liable to misconstruetion aud 
abuse; and being originally a human custom, 
where that custom ceases, though the spirit of the 
precept is binding, the form of 1 
is not 
For head uncoverdal 
the commonly received sign of his authority, and 
as such was enjoined: * but with us it id asign bf 
subjection.. If therefore we be obliged to wear 
any 
assemblies, it requires to be réversed. 
The apostle taught that it was 
to het like a woman; not that he would 
have concerned himself about the length of the 
hair, but this being a distinctive mark of the sexes, 
he appealed to nature itself against their) being 
confounded ; that is, against a mah’s appearing. ia 
the garb of a woman. bas zul to 

la the primitive times ¢bristians had their lou 
feasts: they do not appear, -hoivevet, to have been 
a divine appointment, but the mere spontaneous 
expressions of mutual affection; as when * breaking 
bread from house to house, they did eat their meat 
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with gladness and singleness of heart.” While 
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these feasts were conducted with propriety, all was 
well; but in time they were abused, and then 
they were mentioned in language not very res 
pectful; “*These are spots in your feasts of chari- 
ty.” Had thev been of divine institution, it was 
not their being abused that would have drawn forth 
such language. The Lord's supper was abused as 
well as they; but the abuse in that case was cor- 
rected, and the ordinance itself reinculcated. 
These brief remarks are intended to prove that 
in the above particulars Mr. SANDEMAN and his 
followers have mistaken the trae intent of Christ 
and his apostles. But whether it be so or not, the’ 
proportion of zeal which is expended upon them 
is far beyond what their importance requires. If, 
as a friend to believers’ baptism, I cherish an over- 
weening conceit of myself, and of my denomina- 
tion, confining the ‘kingdom of heaven to it, and 


_ Shutting my eyes against the excellencies of others, 


am I not carnal? The jews, in the time of Jere- 
miab, thought themselves very secure on account 
of their forms and privileges. Pointing to the 
sacred edifice, and its divinely instituted worship, 
they exclaimed; “The temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are 
these:”+ but were they not carnal? In how many 
ways, alas, are poor blind mortals addicted to err! 


Aude, 14. Jex. vit. 6. 
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When the reflecting christian considers what 
contentions bave been kept up about things of this 
nature, what divisions have been produced, and 
what accusations have been preferred against those 
_ who stand aloof from such strifes, as though they 
did not so much as profess to observe all things 
which Christ hath commanded, he will drop a tear 
of pity over human weakness, But when he sees 
men so scrupulous in such matters that they cannot 
conscientiously be present at any worship but their 
own, yet making no scruple of joining in theatrical 
and other vain amusements, he will be ‘shocked, 
and must needs suspect something worse than 
weakness; something which ‘strains. at à gnat, 
but can swallow a camel;“ something, in short, 
which, however good men may have been carried 

away by it, can hardly be conceived to have had 
1 origin in a good man’s mind, 

Yours, &c. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH 
THE APOSTLES PROCEEDED IN FORMING AND 
ORGANIZING CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, _ 

gh or You need not be told of the fierce dis. 
_ putes which were first agitated by the leaders of 
this denomination, and which have since extended 
to others as well as those who chuse to be called 
aſter their names, concerning the order, goveru- 
ment, and discipline of gospel churches. To write 
upon every minute practice ſound in the new tes- 
tament would be to bewilder ourselves and perplex 
the subject. If we can ascertain the principles on 
which the apostles proceeded in all they did, it bate: 
answer a much better purpose. 

Far be it from me to contend for an Erastian lati- 
tude in matters of church government and disci- 
pline, or to imagine thut no divine directions are 
left us on the subject, but that the church must be 
modelled and governed according to circumstances. 
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Fhis were to open a door to every corruption that 
human ingenuity and depravity might devise, 
But on the other hand it is no less wide of the truth 
to consider the whole which is left us as a system 
of ordinances, or positive institutions, requiring in 
all cases the most literal and punctilious observance. 
Such a view of the subject among other evil conse. 
quences must introduce perpetual discord; seeing 
it aims to establish things from the new testament 
which are not i it, J 
principles of the episcopaltans against the puritans, 
who denied the necessity of express precept or pre- 
cedent from the scriptures, which the others plead- 
ed for. Had episcopalians only denied this in 
respect of moral duties, [ should have thought them 
in the right. hh certainly is not necessary that we 

should have express precept or precedent for every 
duty we owe to our neighbours, but merely that 
we keep within the general principle of doing unto 
others as we would that they should do unto us. 

And the same may be said of various duties toward 

God. If in our thoughts, affections, prayers or 

praises we be influenced by dove to bis name, though 

his preeepts will be our guide as to the general 

modes in which love shall be expressed, yet ue 

shall not need them for every thing pertaàining to 

particular duties. When Josiah on bearing the 

book of the law read to him “rent his cluthes and 

wept,” it was not io conformity with any particular 


¥ 
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‘precept or precedent, but the spontaneous effusion 
of love. The question between the episcopalians 
and the puritans did not relate to moral obligations, 
but to “rites and ceremonies” in divine worship, 
which the qhurch claimed a “power to decree.” 
Hence it was common for them to urge it upon the 
puritans that if their principles were fully acted upon 
they must become antipadobaptists, or as they 
called them, Anabaptisis; * a proof this not 
only that in their judgment there was neither pre, 
cept nor precedent iu the scriptures in favour of pe- 
dobaptism, but that it was in matters of positive, im 

stitution: that they claimed to act without either. 
I be question is, On what principles did the apos- 
— proceed in forming and organizing christian 
chutches, posilive; or moral? If the former, they 
must have been furnished with an exact model, of 
pattern, like that which was given to Moses in the 
mount, and have done all things according to its 
but if the latter, they would only be furnished with 
general principles, comprehending, but not speci- 
fying, a great variety of particulars, 
That the framing of the tabernacle was positive 
there can be no doubt; and that a part of the te- 
ligion of the new testament is so, is equally evideut. 
Concerning this the injunctions of the apostle’ are 
minute and very express. Be ye followers (uni- 
tators) of me, as I also am of Christ—In this l 
Preface do Bishop SaxwERson's Sermons, Sec. 23. (ve 
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praise you brethren that ye remember me in all 
things, and keep the ordinances as I delivered them 
unto you.—For I have received of the Lord that 
which also I delivered unto you.” * But were we 
to attempt to draw up a formula of church govern- 
ment, worship, and discipline, which should include 
any thing more than general outlines, and to estas 
blish it upon express new testament authorities, we 
should attempt what is impracticable. 
~ Doubtless the apostles acted under divine direo- 
tion but in things of a moral nature, that direction 
consisted not in providing them with a model or 
pattern, in the manner-of that given to Moses, but 
in furnishing them with general principles, and 
enduing them with holy wisdom to ne © them as 
occasions required, 
We learn from the Actsandthe Epistles 
first churches were congregations of faithful men, 
voluntarily united together for the stated ministra- 
tion of the word, the administration of christian or- 
dinances, and the mutually assisting of each other in 
promoting the cause of Christ; that they were go- 
verned by bishops and deacons of their own choos- 
ing; that a bishop was an overseer, not of other 
ministers, but of the flock of God; that the govern- 
ment and discipline of each church was within it. 
self; that the gifts of the different members were 
80 anys as to conduce to the welfare of the 
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body ; and that in cases of disorder every. proper 
mean was used to vindicate the honour of Christ 
and teclaiin the party.— Tbese, and others which 
might be named, are what I mean by general prin. 
ciples. They are sometimes illustrated by the in. 
cidental occurrence of examples (and which in all 
similar cases are binding): but it is not always so, 
That a variety of cases oceur in our time which we 
have nothing more than general principles to direct 
us, is manifest to every person of experience and re- 
fection. We know that churches were formed, 
officers chosen and ordained, and prayer and praise 
conducted with “the understanding,” or so as to 
be understood by others: but in what particular 
‘manner they proceeded in each, we are not told, 
We have no account of the formation of a single 
church, no ordination service, nor any such thing 
as a formula of worship. We are taught to siag 
praises to God in psalats, hymns, and spiritual songs, 
bot have no inspired tunes. We have accounts of 
the election of church-officers; but no meation of 
the mode of proceeding, or how they ascertained 
the mind of the church. If we look for express pre- 
cept or example for the removal of a pastor from 
one situation to another, we shall find none. We 
are taught however that for the church to grow 
unto an holy temple in the Lord, it requires to be 
““fidy framed together.“ The want of fitness ima 
connection therefore, especially if it impede the 
growth of the spiritual temple, may justify a removal. 
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Or if there be no want of fitness, yet if the mate- 
rial be adapted to occupy a more important station, 
a removal of it may be very proper. Such a principle 
may be misapplied to ambitious and interested pur- 
poses; but if the increase of the temple be kept in 
view, it is lawful, and in some cases attended with 
great and good effects. 

This instance may suflice e of a — 
and serves to shew that the forms and orders of the 
new testament church, much more than of the old, 
are founded on the reason of things, They ap- 
pear to be no more than what men possessed of the 
wisdom from above, would, as it were instinctively, 
or. of their own accord, fall into, even though nespe~ 
cific directions should be given them. 

That such were the principles on which the 
apostles proceeded is manifest from their own pro- 
Fesstons, or from the general precepis which they ad- 
dressed to the churches. These were as follows: 
— Let all things be done fo edifying.—Let all 
things be dune decently, and in order.—F ollow after 
the things that make for peace, and things wherewith 
one may edify another.” Whatever measures had a 
tendency to build up the church of God and indi- 
viduals in their most holy faith, these they pursued. 
Whatever measures approved themselves to minds 
endued with holy wisdom as fit and lovely, and as 
tending, like good discipline in an army, to the en- 
largement of Christ’s kingdom, these they followed, 
aud ioculcated on the churches. And however 
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may have abused 
imrodueing vain custoas under the pretence of 
debency, is that which, understood in its simple 
aud original sense, must still 
onder aad ehrittian discipline. — 
3 in their character. It isnt 
dien ostentatious thing which, under the name of 
an ordinance,” has become of late a mere bone 
contention. It was simply: the carry ing into effeet 
the great principle of brotherly love, and the spitit 
meekuess. 


in the forming and organizing of churcties corres. 
poods with these statements, When a number 
eee were assembled together in the days of. 
pentecost they were the first christian church. BU 
first they-had 50 deacons, and probably no pas? 
tors, except the apostles: and if the reason of 
things had not required it they might have conti ’ 
ned to have none. But in the course of things’ 
ves service rose upon their hands, therefore they 
must have new servants® to perform it; for, said! 
the apostles, It is not reason that we should leave 
the word of God, und serve tables: wherefore; 
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honest report, full of the Holy Ghost, and of wis- 
dom, whom we may appoint, over this business.“ 
In this proceeding we perceive nothing of che air 
ol a ceremony, nothing like that of punctilious at- 
tention to forms, which marks obedience to a posi- 
tive institute; but merely the conduct of men en- 
dued with the wisdom, from above; servants 
appointed. when, service required it, and the 
number of the one proportioned to the quantity of 
the other. All things are done ‘decently and in 
order; all things are done to edifying. 
In the course of things, the apostles, who had 
supplied the place of bishops or pastors, would be 
called to travel into other parts of she world, and 
then it is likely the church at Jerusalem would 
have a bishop or bishops.of their own. },As the 
number of deacons was regulated by the work to 
be done, so would it be by bishops, both in.,this 
and iu other churches. A large church, where much 
service was to be done, required seven deacons;. 
and where they abounded in numbers and spiritual 
gifts there might be a plurality of pastors. With 
respect to us, where the reason of the thing exists, 
that is, where there are churches whose numbers. 
require it, and whose ability admits of it,* it is still 
of the gospel,” as there is of a plurality of elders. But the zeal, 


for the latter has not always been accompanied by a zeal for the 
former. If the term elder must be understood to be not only a 


term of office, but of the pastoral office exclusively, and a plura- 
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proper: but for a small church to have more pag. 

tors than one is as unnecessary as to have sever 
deacons. Such a rule must favour idleness, and 
confine useful ministers from extending their la: . 
bours. To place two or three in a post which 
might be filled by one, must leave many other 
places unoccupied. Such a system is more adapted 

for show than for promoting the kingdom of 

It may serve to illustrate aud simplify the sub. 
ject if we compare the conduct of the apostles with 

that of a company of missionaries in our own times, 
What indeed was an apostle but an inspired mis- 
sionary? Allowing only for ordinary christian 
missionaries being uninspired, we shall see in their 
history all the leading characteristics of apostolic 
practice. | 

* Conceive of a church, or of a society of chris- 
tians out of a number of churches, or of “any two 
agreeing together,”+ as undertaking a mission 
among the heathen. One of the first things they 


would attend to would be the selection of suitable 
4 


lity of them be requited, why is not a plurality of them supported ? 
The office of elder in those churches which are partial to this 
system is little more than nominal: for while an elder is employ- 
ed like other men in the necessary cares of life, he cannot ordina- 
rily fuifil the duties of his office. No man that warreth in this 
warfare, (unless it be in aid ef a poor church) ought to entangle 
himself with the affairs of this life; that he my please him who 
heth chosen him to be a soldier. 


> Matt. win. 19. 


— 
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missionaries ; next they would instruct them, in the 
things necessary to their undertaking; and after 
this, send them forth to preach the gospel.——Such 
exactly was the process of our Lord toward his 
apostles. Ile first selected them; then, during his 
personal ministry, instructed them; and after his 
resurrection gave them their commission, witha 
rich effusion of the Holy Spirit to fit them for their 
undertaking. . 

The missionaries. ac- 
tion would first unite in social prayer and fellow- 
ship; and this would be the first christian church 
—Thus the apostles and those who adhered to 
them, first met iy an upper room for prayer, pre- 
paratory to their attack on the kingdom of Satan; 
and this little band of ‘about an hundred and 
twenty” formed the first christian church: and 
- when others were converted to Christ and joined 
them, they are said to be “added to the church.“ 
Again, the first missionaries to a heathen coun- 
try could not be chosen by those to whom. they 
were sent, but by him ot them whosent them; nor 
would their influence be confined to a single con- 
gregation, but, by a kind of parental authority, 
would extend to all the societies that might be 
raised by means of their labours. It would be 
different with succeeding pastors, who might be 
raised up from among the converts; they would of 
course be chosen by their brethren, and their 
authority be confined to them who elected them. — 
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Thus the apostles were not constituted such by the 
_ churches, but received their appointment immedi 
ately from Christ; nor was their authority limited 
to any particular church, but extended to all. Ti » 
this they stand distinguished from ordinary pastors 
who are elected by the churches, and whose autho. 
tity is confined to the churches that elected them. 
‘Again, The first missionaries to a heathen coun: 
try would be employed in the planting of churehes 
wherever proper materials were found for the pur- 
pose; and if the work so increased upon theit 
hands as to be too much for them, they would de- 
pute others whom God should gift and qualify, 
like-minded with themselves, to assist them in it 
Some one person at least of this description would 
be present at the formation and organization of 
every church, to see to it that all things were done 
_ “decently and in order.“ And if there were any 
other charches in the neighbourhood, their elders 
and messengers would doubtless be present, and, 
to express their brotherly concurrence, would join 
in it.— Thus the apostles planted churches; and 
when elders were ordained, the people chose them, 
and they, by the solemn laying on of hands, in- 
vested them with the office: * and when the work 
increased upon their hands they appointed such 
men as Timothy and Titus as evangelists to “set. 
“things in in their’ In these ordina- 
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tions a, Paul or a Titus would preside, but the 
other elders who were present would unite in bro. 
therly concurrence, and in importuning a blessing 
on the parties—and hence there would be the 
“laying on of the hands of the ee or 
elders: 
may add, though i it done not immediately res~ 
pect any question here at issue, If the first mission- 
aries, and those appointed by them, . planted 
churches, set them in order, and presided at the 
ordination of elders, it was not because the same 
things would not have been Valub if done by others, 
but because they would not have been DONE, 
Let bat. churches be planted, set in order, and 
scripturally organized, and whether it be by the 
missionaries or succeeding native pastors, all is 
good and acceptable to Christ.— And such, I con- 
ceive, is the state of things with respect to the 
apostles and succeeding ministers. The same 
things which were done by the apostles were done 
by others appointed by them; and had they been 
done by elders whom they had not appointed, pro- 
vided the will of Christ had been properly: re- 
garded, they would not have objected to their 
validity. This is certainly true in some particu- 
lars, and I see not why it should not in all. Paul 
left Timothy at Ephesus “that he might charge 
some that they taught no other doctrine” but if 
the Ephesian teachers had been themselves attdcli. 
eld to the truth neither Paul nor Timothy would 
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have been offended with them for having supertel 
ded their interference. He also left Titus ii 
Crete to „set in order the things that were want. 
ing and to ordain elders in every city ;” but 
if’ the Crelians’ themselves had’ ‘had suffi, 
cient wisdom and virtue to have regulated their 
on affairs by the word of God, I believe their 
— not have been reckoned disorder. 
Had there been elders already ordained amongst 
them competent to assist in the ordination of others, 
if we may judge from the general tenor of aposto- 
lic practice, instead of objecting to the validity of 
their proceedings, both Paul and Titus would, 
though absent in the flesh, have been with them in 
the spirit, “joying and beholding their order, and 
the steadfaytness of their faith in Christ.? 
The sum is, that church.government and disei- 
pline are not a body of ceremonies; but a few ge? 
neral principles and examples, sufficient for all prac. 
tical purposes, but not sufficient to satisfy those who 
in new testament directionsexpect to find an old 
testament ritual. It is not difficult to perceive the 
wisdom of God in thus varying the two dispenses 
tions. The jewish church was an army of soldiers 
who had to go through a variety of forms in learning 
their discipline: the christian chureh is an army 
going forth to battle. The members of the first 
were |tauglit punctilious obedience, and led with 
great formality through a variety of religious evolu- 
tions: but those of the last, (though they also must 
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keep their * and act in obedience to command 
whenever it is given, yet) are not required to be so 
attentive to the mechanical as to the mental, not 80 
much to the minute observation of forms, as to the 
spirit and design of them. The order of the one 
would almost seem to be appointed for order's sake; 
but in that of the other the utility of every thing 
is apparent, The obedience of. the former was 
that of children, the latter of sons arrived at ma- 
As our sayiour the Jaw of di- 
vorce, and reduced marriage to its original simpli- 
city; so, having abolished the form and order of 
the church as appointed by Moses, he redueed. it 
to what, as to its first, principles, it was from the be- 
sinning, and to What must have corresponded with 
the. desires, of belieyers in every age. It was na- 
tural for“ the sons of God” in the days of Seth to 
assemble together, and ‘ call upon the name of the. 
Jord;”’, and their. annaturgl fellowship with unbelie-. 
vers brought on the deluge, And even under the 
jewish dispensation, wicked men, though descended 
trom Abraham, were not considered as Israelites, 
indeed, or true citizens of Zion, _ The friends of 
God were then the ‘‘ companions of those that fear- 
cl him.“ They “spake, often one to another,” 
aud assembled for mutual.edification. What then 
is gospel church-fellowship but godliness ramified, 
or the principle of holy love reduced to action? 
There is scarcely a precept on the subject of church 
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| discipline but what may in substance be found 1 
the proverbs of Solomon. 


It does not follow from hence that all Wen of wor⸗ 


i 1 and church government are indifferent, and 


left to be accommodated to times, places, and cit 
dcumstances. The principles or general outlines 
of things are marked out, and we are not at liberty 
to deviate from them; nor are they to be filled up 

by worldly policy, but by a pure desire of carrying 
them into effect according to their true intent} to 
Which may be added that so far as they are ex- 
empliſied in the new testament it is our duty i in * 
milar cases to follow the example. 

It does follow however that scripture bebe 
important as it is, is not binding on christians in 
things of a moral nature, unless the REASON of the 
thing be the same in both cases, Of this, proof 
lias been offered in Letter IX. relative to the w 
ing of the feet, the kiss of charity, &c. It also fol- 

lows that in attending to positive ins ilut ions neither 
express precept nor precedent is necessary in what 
respects the holy mannerof performing them, nor 
binding in regard of mere accidental circumstances, 
which do not properly belong to them. It required 
neither express preeept nor precedent to make it 
the duty of the Corinthians when meeting to cele- 
biate the Lord's supper, to do it soberly and in the 
Teer of God, npr to render the contrary asin. ‘There 
are also circwnstances which may on some occasions 
accompany a positive institution, and not on 
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which being therefure no part. of it, are not 
binding. It is a fact that the Lord's Win! 

first celebrated with unlcavened bread ; for uo leaven 
was to be found at the time in all the jewish habita- 
tions: but no mention being made, either in the in 
stitution, or in the repetition of it by the apostle, 
we conclude it was a mere accidental circumstance 


no more belonging to the ordinance than its having 


been in dea large upper room.” It is a fact too 
that our Lord and his disciples sat i @ reclining pos- 


ture at the supper, after the manner of snting at 


their ordinary meals ; yet none imagine this to be 
binding upon us. It is also a fact. with regard to 
the ſime that our saviour first sat down with bis die- 


ciples, on the evening of the fifth day of the weck, 


the e night io which he was betrayed; * but though 
that was a memorable night, and is mentioned by 
the apostle in connection with the supper, Jet no 
one supposes it to be binding upon us; especially 
as we know it was afterwards celebrated on the first 
day of the week by the church at Troas, 

Much has been advanced however in favour of 
the first day of the week, as the time for the cele- 


bration of the Lord’s supper, exclusively, and of 


its being still binding on christians, A weekly com- 
munion might for any thing we know, be the gene- 
ral practice of the first churches; and certainly 
there can be no objection to the thing itself; but 


to render it a term of communion, is laying bonds 


in things wherein Christ hath laid none, That 
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| 1 e and ‘Cas often” denotes the degree of 


proportioned to her pride, be it much or Tittle, 
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the supper was celebrated on the first day e of de 
week by the church at Troas is certain; that itwas 


80 every first day of the week, is possible, perhaps 


| probable, but the passsge does not prove that twas 
95 and still less, a8 Mr. BRatbwobp affirms, that 
Lit cah oni) be dispensed on that day.“ The 
words of the institution are, Al ofien'as ye eat,” 
withour deters ning how often. Those who would 
| make ‘these 18 so indeterminate as not to de- 
| note frequency, and conseq' ently to ‘be no rule at 
as to time, do not sufficiently ‘Consider their 


The term oflen“ we all know denot 


at frequency ; but every comparative supposes 
e positive, There can be no degree of frequen. 


cy where frequency itself is not. It might as we 
8 said that the words * How much she hath glof 
fied herself, so much torment give ber,“ + conve 0 
no idea of Babylon havi ‘ing: glorified herself more 
ihn others, but merely of her punishment bein 


4 
The truth appears to be that the Lord : supper 


ought to be frequently celebrated; but ne exact 
time of itis a circumstance e which does hot beling’ 0 
the ordinance itself. 

Sunſlar rematks might be made on female com- 
münior, a subject on which a great deal bas beéa 
written of late ears | in | the baptismal controversy, 
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for it, or not, is of no consequence: for the distinc» 
tionof sex is a mere circumstance’in no wise affec- 
ting the qualifications: required, and therefore not 
belonging to the institution It is of just as much 
account as whether a believer be a jew or a greek, 
a slave or a free man; that is, it is of no account at 
all: For there is neither jew nor greek, bond nor 
free, male nor female; but all are one in Christ Je- 
sus.“ Express precept or precedent might as well 
be demanded for the parties being tall or low, black” 
or white, sickly or healthy, aster their rae male: 
or female 
new testament 
tiee to the fluctuating manners and inclinations of 
men is oertainly what ought not to be: but neither 
can it be denied that many of the apostolic prac- 
tices were suited to the state of things at the time, 
and would not have been what they were if cir- 
cumstances had been different. To instance in 
their proceedings on the seventh and first days of 
the week—It is well known that in preaching’ to 
the jews and others who attended with them, they 
generally took the seventh'day of the week: * the’ 
reason of which doubtless was, its being the day 
in which they were to be met with at their syua- 
gogues. Hence it is that on the r day of the 
week so little is said of mhh wan 
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era, and so. much of the celebration of christian st. 
dinances, which are represented as the specific 
object of their coming together.“ But the same 
motive that induced the apostles to preach to un- 
‘believers chiefly on the seventh. day of the week 
would, in our circumstances, have induced them to 
preach to them on the first, that being now the day 
on which they ordinarily assemble together. In 
countries where christianity bas so far obtained as 
for the legislature to respect the first day of the 
week as a day of rest, instead of having now and 
then an individual come into our assemblies, as the 
primitive churches had, and as churches raised id 
heathen countries must still have, we have multi- 
tudes who on that day are willing to hear the word. 
In such circumstances the apostles would have: 
preached both to believers and unbelievers, and 
administered christian ordinances, all on the same 
day. To frame our worship in things of | this. na- 
ture afier apostplic example, witbout considering 
the reasons of their conduct, is to stumble in 
dark ness, instead of walking as children of the 
light. Yet this is the kind of apostolic practice by 
which the churches have been teazed and divided,» 
the great work of preaching the gospel to the un- 
godly. neglected, and reduced to 
litigious trifl ing. 1 
lf the practice oſ Christ ond bis apoctlonste.i in all 
cases binding upon ehristians, whether * reason ol 
Cor. xi, 20,—-Acts, xx. J. 
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the thing be the same or not, why do they not eat 
the Lord's supper with unleavened bread, and in a 
reclining posture? And why do they not assemble 
together merely to celebrate this. ordinance, and 
that on a Lord's day evening? From the accounts 
in i. Cor. xi. 20. and Acts xx. 7, two things appear 
to be evident First, That the celebration of the 
Lord's supper was the specific object of the coming 
together, both of the church at Corinth, and of 
that at Troas. The former came together (pro- 
fessedly) „% eat the Lord's supper ;” the latter 
are said to have come together fo break bread. 
Secondly, That. it was on the evening of the day. 
This is manifest not only from its being called the 
Lord's supper, but from the Corinthians making it 
their own supper, and from its being followed at 
Troas by a sermon from Paul which required 
„lights, and continued till midmght.” L? 

1 do not mean to say that the church at either 
Corinth or Troas bad no other worship during the 
first day of the week than this; but that this was 
attended to as a distinct object of ein 
after the othet was ov rr. 

It may be thought ee men 
dental circumstances, and therefore not binding 
upon us. It does not appear to me, however, that 
we are at liberty to turn the Lord's supper into a 
breakfast. But if we be, and chuse to do so, let 
us mot pretend to a — | 
firstchurches 
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Ibis well know to. be a peculiarity in Sandema- 
nian societies mot to determine any question bya 
majority. They, like the first churches, must be 
one mind; and if there be any dissentients who 

cannot be convinced, they are excluded. Perfect 
unanimity is certainly desirable, not only in the 
great principles of the gospel, but in questions of 
discipline, and even in the choice of officers; but 
how if this be unattainable? The question is, 
whether it be more consistent with the spirit and 
practice of the new testament for the greater patt 
of the church to forbear with the less, or, Diotre- 
phes-like, to cast them out of the church; and this 
for having, according to the best of their judg. 
ments, acted up to the scriptural directions? One 
of these modes of proceeding must of necessity: be 
pursued;. for there is no middle course; and if we 
loved one another with genuine christian affection’ 
new testament speaks of an election of seven dea- 
cons, but says nothing on the mode of its being 
conducted, Now considering the number of 
members in the church at Jerusalem, unless they 
were directed in their choice by inspiration, which. 
there is no. reason to think they were, it is more 
than a thousand to one that those seven persons. 


who were chosen were not the persons whom every 
individual member first proposed. What then can 
we suppose them to have done? They might dis- 
cuss the subject till they became of one mind ʒ or. 
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which is much more likely, the lesser number, per- 
ceiving the general wich, and considering that 
their brethren had understanding as well as they, 
might peaceably give up their own opinions to the 
God.” But supposing a hundred of the members 
had said as follows:“ Without reflecting) on any 
who have been named, we think two or three 
other brethren more answerable to-the qualifica- 
tions required by the apostles than some of them: 
but, having said this, we are willing to acquiesce 
in the general voice.’——Should they or would they 

have been excluded for this? Assuredly the ex- 
clusions of the new testament were for very differ- 
ent causes! 

The statements of the society in St. Martins-le- 
grand on this subject are sophistical, self-contra- 
dictory, and blasphemous, Nothing (say they) 
is decided by the vote of the majority. In some 
cases indeed there are dissenting voices. The rea- 
sons of the dissent are thereupon proposed and con- 
sidered. Jf they are scriptural, the whole church 
bas cause to change its opinion; noi, and the per- 
son persists in his opposition to %, word of God, 
the church is bound to reject him.” But who is 
do judge whether reasons of the dissentsents be 

scriptural or not? the majority no doubt, and an 

Opposition to their opinion is an opposition to the 
wary, God 
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Humility and love will do great things towand 
unanimity; but this forced unanimity is the highest 
refinement of spiritual tyranny. It is a being cons 
pelled to believe as the church believes, and that 
not only on subjects clearly revealed, and of great 
importance; but in matters of mere opinion, in 
which the most upright minds may differ, and to 
which no standard can apply. What can he whe 
“exalteth himself above all that is called God,” do 
more than set up bis decisions as the word of God, 


and require men on pain of excommunication to 
| receive 
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LETTER XI. 


OF THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST, 


My dear Friend, 

Y ou are aware that the admirers of Messrs. 
Gass and SANDEMAN generally value themselves 
on their clear views of the gospel, and of the na- 
ture of Christ's kingdom;” and I doubt not but 
they have written things concerning both which de- 
serve attention, It appears to me however that 
they have done much more in detecting error than 
in advancing truth; and that their writings on the 
kingdom of Christ relate more to what it is not, 
than to what it is, ‘Taking up the sentence of our 
Lord, My kingdom is not of this world,“ they have 
said much, and much to purpose, against worldly 
establishments of religion, with their unscriptural 
appendages; but, after all, have they shown what 
the kingdom of Christ rs; and does their religion, 
taken as a whole, exemplify it in its genuine sim- 
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plicity? If writing and talking about“ dune 
truth“ would do it, they would not be wanting; 
but it will not, Is there not as much of a worldly 
spirit in their religion as in that which they ex Nad 
only that it is of a different species? Nay, is there 
not a greater defect in what relates to ‘righteous. 
ness, peace, and j joy in the Holy Ghost” amongst 
them, than will often be found in what they deno. 
minate Baby lon itself? 

A clear view of the nature of Christ’s kingdows 
would hardly be supposed to overlook the apostle’s 
account of it. The kingdom of God, he says, js 
not meat and drink, but righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.“ From this statement we 
should expect to find the essence of it placed in 
things moral rather than in things ceremonial; in 
things clearly revealed rather than in matters of 
doubtful disputation; and in things of prime im- 
portance rather than in those of but comparatively: 
small account. We certainly should not expect to 
see the old errot of the pharisees revived, that of 
“tithing mint and rue to the neglect of judgment, 
mercy, and the love of God.“ 

We should also expect the most eminent 40 
jects of this kingdom would be men who, while 
they conscientiously attend to the positive institu- 
tions of Christ; abhor the thought of making them 
a substitute for sabriety, righteousness, ans! godli- 
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ness; men who need not a special precept for every: 
duty: but, drinking deeply into the law of love, 
are ready, like the father of the faithful, to obey 
all its dictates. 

And as the kingdom of God consists in peace we 
should expect its most eminent subjects to be dis- 
tinguished by that dove- like spirit which seeks the 
things which make for peace. ‘They may indeed 
be called upon to contend for the faith, and that 
earnestly ; but contention will not be their ele- 
ment; nor will their time be chiefly occupied in 
conversing on the errors, absurdities, and faults of 
others. Considering bitter zeal and strife in the 
heart as belonging to the wisdom that descendeth 
not from above, but which is earthly, sensual, and 
devilish,* they are concerned to lay aside every 
thing of the kind, and to cherish the 1 of a 

new-born babe. 

Finally, The joys which they possess in heard 
and believed the good nes of sal vation may be ex- 
pected to render them dead to those of the world; so 
much so at least, that they will have no need to repair 
to the diversions of the theatre, or other carnal pas- 
times, in order to be happy; nor will they dream 
of such methods of asserting their christian 1 
aud opposing pliarisaism. 

Whether these marks of Christ's en bo 
eminently conspicuous among the people alluded 


<i * James iii. 14, 15. 
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to, those who are best acquainted with them 45 
able to determine; but so far as appears from 
their writings, whatever excellencies distinguish. 
them, they do not consist in things of this nature. 
It is remarkable that the apostle, after repre. 
senting the kingdom of God as being “not meat. 
and drink, but righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost,” adds, for he that in these things, 
serveth Christ is acceptable to God, and approved 
of men. Let us therefore follow after the things. 
which make fot peace, and things wherewith one 
may edify another.” * ‘This not only shews what, 
the prominent features of Christ’s kingdom arty 
but affords a striking contrast to the kingdom con- 
tended for by Sandemanians, which, instead of re- 
commending itself to both God and man, would, 
seem rather to have becn copied from the religion; 
of that people who “pleased not God, and were 
contrary to all men.“ 1 
. Fhe substitution of forms and ceremonies for the 
love of God and man is one of the many ways in 
which depravity has been wont to operate. What, 
else is paganism, apostate judaism, popery, and, 
many other things which pass for religion? And, 
whether the same principle does not pervade the, 
system in question, and even constitute one of its, 
leading features, let the impartial observer judge, 
If it does not place the kingdum of God in meat, 
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and drink, it places it in things analagous to them, 
rather than in n peace, and j Jey. in the 
Holy Ghost. 

It is true the forms contended for in this case 
are not the same as in many others, being sueh 
only as are thought to be enjoined in the serip- 
tures. That many of them arise from a misunder- 
‘standing»of the scriptures, I have endeavoured to 
‘shew in a former letter; but, whether it be so, or 
not, if an improper stress be laid upon them, they 


may be as injurious as though they were not 


scriptural, When the brazen serpent became an 
idol, it was as) pernicious as other idols. | The 
tithing of herbs, though in itself right, yet being 
done to the neglect of ‘‘ weightier matters,” be- 
came the very characteristic of hypocrisy. 

It bas been said that obedience to the least of 


to the greatest; and if it be genuine, it cannot; but 
to deny the possibility of the great things of God’s 


law being set aside by a fondness for little 


things is to deny the fact just referred to, and dis- 
covers but a slender acquaintance with the human 
heart, which certainly can burn in zeal for a cere- 
mony, when, as to the love of God 2 man, it is 
as cold as death. 

If the nature of Christ s kingdom w were placed i in 
these things in which the apostle places it, the 
government and discipline of the church would be 
considered as means and not as ends, The design 


God commands cannot beunfriendly to obedience, 
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of order and discipline in an army is to enable it 


‘ 


to encounter the enemy to advantage; and such 
was the order and discipline of the primitive 
churches. It was still, peaceable, and affectionate; 
without parade, and without disputes. It consisted 


in all things being done to edifying, and in such 


an arrangement of energies as that every gift 
should be employed to the best advantage in 
building up the church, and attacking the kingdom 


of satan. But is this the order and discipline of 


which so much has of late been written? Surely 
not! From the days of Grass and SaNnDEMAN 


until now, it does not appear to have been their 
object to convert men to Christ from amongst the 
ungodly, but to make proselytes of other chris- 


tians. And is this to understand the true nator 


of Christ's kingdom? If there were not another 


fact, this alone is sufficient to prove that their rell. 
gion, though it may contain @ portion of trath, and 
though godly men may have been (misled by it, 
yet, taken as a hole, is not of God. There is not 
a surer mark of false religion than its tendency and 
aim being to make proselytes to W 
than converts to Christ.“ n Hin 

That there is neither tendency i in the ia. nor 
aim in those who enter fully into it, to promote the 
kingdom of Christ, is manifest, and easily accdant- 
ed for. They neither expect, nor, as it would seem, 
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desire its progress; but even look. with a jealous 
eye on all opinions and efforts in favour of its en- 
largement; as though, should it be greatly extend- 
ed, it must needs be a kingdom of this world! 
This I am aware is a serious charge: but it does 
not originate with me. Mr. Braipwoop, of Edin- 
burgh, who must be allowed to have the best op- 
portunities of knowing the system and its adhe- 
rents, and who cannot be supposed to write under 
the influence of prejudice, seeing he acknowledges 
hehas “learned many things from the ancient writ- 
ings of this class of professing ehristians in relation 
to the simple doctrine of the guspel, and the na- 
ture of Christ's kingdom.”—Mr, Braipwoop, Isay, 
writes as follows: I feel it incumbent on me to 
warn the disciples of Jesus against that state of 
mindwhich makes them slow tobelievethe prophecies 
relating to the extent of the Redeemer’s kingdom.” 
it is remarkable that some gentile christians 
now show a disposition toward the jews, similar to 
that which in the apostolic age, the jews manifest- 
ed toward the gentiles, namely, a dislike to thetr 
salvation! It is truly mortifying to reflect that the 
greater number of those who indulge this state of 
mind, are persons much instructed in the know- 
ledge of thie gospel, and of the things concerning 
the kingdom of God. They call it a jewish notion — 
to expect an extensive influence of the word of | 
God among alt nations. The very opposite is the 
fact ; for the apostle Paul, describing his country. 
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they might be saved. And even believing jews mere 
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all men, forbidding us to, speak wuto the gentiles that 
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very willing to acknowledge. the first, gentile 
Converts, and were surprised when they heard that 


God bad als granted to the gentiles repentanes 


will be 


by which he regulated conduct, pleaseal 
men in all things, not seeking mine own 
| the profit of many, that they may b¢ saved... ‘pi ome 
The freeness of divine grace, its sovereignty, 
its opposition to the most darling inclinations of the 
human heart, the spiritual and heavenly, nature, of 
Christ's æingdom —all these have been used as at 
guments agaigst the conversion of the jews, or any 
signal prosperity of the gospel among the gentilés} 
And they whose heart's desire and prayer to Ged 
for Israel, and for the nations, is, that they may 
saved, are acqused of ignorance of the gospelj sad 
ol wishing to bee a corrupt faith prevail, especially, 
if they dare to a bope that 


It would seem from 13 to be the interest of 
this class of professing christians, that the world and 
the church should continue what they are. They, 
glory in the latter being ſew in number: if then) 

fore auy cousiderabic hut of mankind were to em 
brace even, what they account the truth, they would 
have nothing hie in comparison, whereof to glory?) 
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On the Ringo 
-Baatpwoon, addzesses the party en whom 
he animadverts as follows: Will the purest and 
simplest views that can be entertained of the truth 
concerning Jesus have.any tendency to make us 
less concerned about the salvation.of men, and 
more anxious to darken the things revealed in the 
scriptures concerning the success of the gospel 
among all nations? No, my friend, let us beware 
of imputing to the gospel a state of mind which so 
ill acords»with its genuine influence, and which can 
only arise from prejudice and from mistaken views 
of the Messiah's kingdom. That glorious kingdom, 
instead of dying away, as some have supposed, 
like an expiring lamp, before the advent of its eter. 
nal king, sball break in pieces, and consume all 
opposing kingdoms, and shall tand forever, although 
its own subjects, acting consistently, use no carnal 
weapons.” 
The writer to 1 these excellent remarks are 
sddbesed. signs himself Palemon. I know not 
who he is; but as the signature is the same as that 
affixed to Mr, Sanpgeman’s Letters on Theron and 
A spasw, I conclude he is, and wishes to be thonght 
a Sandemanian, Mr. Braipwoop calls him his 
“ friend,” and »peaks of his being “mortified” by 
these his erroneous sentiments, as though he had a 
feeling for Palemon’s general creed, or that“ in- 
struction in the knowledge of the gospel, and of 


„ Ketters on a variety of Subjects, pp. 8, 0. 
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924 - On the Kingdom of Christ. 
the things concerning the kingdom of God” which 
he and others had received. For my part, without 
deciding upon che state of individuals, I am per. 
suaded that these people with all their professions 
of “ clear views,” simple truth,“ and “ simple be- 
lief,” have imbibed a see 2 aud dan — system 
of doctrine. 

Pale mon, whoever he his, 800 do well to er- 
amine himself whether he be in the fcith; and were 
I in Mr. Bratpwoon’s place, I should feel it to be 
my duty to re-examine what I had “learned from 
the ancient writings of this class of professing chris- 
tians relative to the simple doctrine of the gospel, 
and the nature of Christ’s kingdom;” and to ask 
myself what I had asked my friend, Whether that 


can be pure and simple truth which is productive of 
such effects ? 


Yours, ke. 


* { ‘ 
| LETTER XII. 
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THE SPIRIT or THE ‘SYSTEM wire 
“THAT or PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


ue aware thee 
true or false, if really believed, become principles 
of action. They are a mould into which the mind 
is cast, and from which it receives its impression. 
An observant eye will easily perceive a spirit which 
attends .differeat religions, and different’ systems 
of the same religion;,whiehy over and above the di- 
versities arising from natural temper, will manifest 
itself in their respective adberents. Paganism, 
mahometism, deism, apostate judaism, and various 
systems which bave appeared under the name of 
christianity, have each discovered a spirit of their 
own; aod so has christianity itself. Thus it was 
from the beginning: those who received “another 
doctrine” received with it “another spirit;” and 
hence we are told of “the spirit of truth, and the 
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them to apply to Christ a great deal of what he mae 
nifestly wrote of his own devout feelings. Christ, 
it seems, might be the subject of devotion, without 
any danger of self-righteous pride; but we cannot, 
and therefore must intle or to do 
It is amongst people of this description that reli- 
gious feelings and affections are ordinarily traduced. 
There are, no doubt, many enthusiastic feelings, 
which have no true religion in them. ‘There is such’ 
a thing too as to make a saviour of them, as well . 
of our duties. But we must not on this account ex 
clade the oné any more than the other. President 
Epwarps,inhis Treatise on Religious Affections,' 
has proved beyond all reasonable contradiction that 
the essence of true religion lies in them. In read- 
ing that work, and Mr. Sanpeman’s Letters, we may 
see many of the same things exposed as enthusias-’ 
tic: but the one is an oil that breaketh not the head; 
the other an effusion of pride and bitterness. The 
first, while rejecting what is naught, retains the ba- 
vour of pure, humble, and holy religion: but the 
last, is as one who should propose to remove the dis- 
orders of the head by means of 4 guilloti ne. 
It has been observed, that every religion which, 
instead of arising from love to the truth, has its 
origin in dis/ike or opposition, even though it be to 
error, will come to nothing. You may sometimes 
see the pr incipal inhabitants of a village fall out 
with the clergyman, perhaps on account of some 
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difference on the subject of tythes, and proceed to 
build a place for dissenting worship: also dissenting — 
congregations themselves will sometimes divide from 
mere antipathy to the preacher, or from offence 
taken at some of the people: but did you ever know 
such undertakings productive of much good? When 
we adhere to a system of religion from opposition 
to something else, we do not so much regard it for 
what it zs, as for what it is not. Whatever good 
therefore there may be in it, it will do us no good, 
and we shall go on waxing worse and worse. It is 
remarkable that the SADDUCEEs, according to Pri- 
DEAUX, professed, at their outset, the strictest adhe- 
rence to the written word, uten renouncing the trae 
ditions of the elders, which the pharisees had agreed 
to hold. In a little time however they rejected a 
great part of the word itself, and its most important 
doctrines, such as the resurrection and a future life. 
This was no more than might have been expected; 
for the origin of the system was not attachment to the 
word, but dislike to the pharisees. 

How far these remarks apply to ques. — 
tion, let those who are best acquainted with it judge. 
It doubtless contains some important truth, as did 
Saddaceanism at its outset; but the spirit which per- 
vades it, must render it doubtful whether this be 
held for its own sake so much as from opposition to 
other principles. If truth be loved for its own sake, 
it will occupy our minds irrespective of the errors 
which are opposed to it, and whether they exist, or 
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not. But by the strain of writing and conversation 


which prevail in this connexion, it would seem as 
if the supposed absurdities of others were the life 
of their religion, and that if they were once to cease, 
their zeal would expire with them. It is the vul. 
ture, and not the dove, that is apparent in all their 
writings. Who will say that Mr. SANDEMAN sought 
the good of his opponents, when all through bis 
publications he took every opportunity to hold 
them up to contempt; and. with evident marks of 
pleasure to describe them and their friends as walk. 
ing in a devout path to hell? The same is mani- 
festly the spirit of his followers, though they may 
not possess his sarcastic talents. But are these 
the weapons of the christian warfare? Supposing 
FLAVEL, Boston, the Erskings, &c. to have been 
bad men, was this the way to deal with them? Is 
there no medium between flattery and malignity? 
Mr. SANDEMAN would persuade us that Paul was 
of his “temper.” * Paul was certainly in earnest 


and resisted error wherever he found it. He does 


not treat those however who build on a right foun- 


dation, though it be a portion of what will be ulti- 
- mately consumed, as enemies to the truth. 1 Aud 


in his conduct even to the enemies of Christ I re- 
collect no sarcastic sneers tending to draw upon 


them the contempt of mankind, but every thing cal- 
culated to do them good. If however it were not 
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On the spirit of the System. 231 
so, he must have practised differently from what he 
wrote. The servant of the Lord,” he says in his 
epistle to Timothy, must not strtve (as for mas- 
tery); but be gentle unto all men; in mcekness in- 
structing. those that oppose themselves: if God 
peradventure will give them repentance to the ac- 
knowledging of the truth.“ Paul would have in- 
structed and intreated those whom Mr. SANDEMAN 
scorned, 

There is a calmness I acknowledge in the advo- 
cates of this doctrine, which distinguishes their wri- 
tings from the low and fulsome productions of the 
English antinomians. But calmness is not always 
opposed to bitterness: on the contrary, it may be 
studied for the ver) purpose of concealing it. 
“The words of his mouth were smoother than but- 
ter, but war was in his heart: his sayings were 

softer than oil, yet were they drawn swords,” | 

The only thing that I know of which has the ap- 
pearance of love is, that attachment which they 
have to one another, and which they consider as 
love for the truth’s sake. But even here there are 
things which I am not able to reconcile.—Love for 
the truth’s sake unites the heart to every one in 
proportion as he appears to embrace it: but the near. 
er you approach to these people, provided you fol- 
low not with them, so much the more bitter are 
their inveetives. - Again, Love for the truth’s sake 
takes into consideration its practical effects. It 
was truth embodied in the spirit and life that excited 
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the attachment of the apostle John. “I rejuived 
greatly that I found of thy children walking in the 
truth.’ * But that which excites their love seems 
to be the clear views’ which they conceive their 
friends to entertain above other professing chris. 
ans — Once more, Love, be it for the sake of what 
it may, will so unite us to one another as to render 
separation painful, and lead to the use of all possi. 
ble means of preventing it. But such is the disci- 
phaeof those who drink into these principles, that 
they can separate men from their communjoa 
in considerable numbers, for differences which 
others would consider as objects of forbearance, 
with little or no apparent concern. I can recon. 
cile such but love 

Secondly, The primitive 
a spirit of meckness and humality., Of this Christ 
himself was the great pattern; and they chat would 
be his disciples must ‘Jeanna of him who. was me@k 
and lowly of heart.“ They were unbelievers, aud 
were righteous, and despised others. He that would 
be wise was required to become a fool, that he might 
attainments in the knowledge of Christ, reckoned 


himself as knowing nothing comparatively, desir 
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the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship 
of his sufferings, and be made conformable unto his 
death.” Ifany man thought that he knew any thing, 
he declared that he knew nothing yet as he ought 
to know. But is this the spirit of the system in 
question? One of the first things that presents 
itself is a pretence to something very nearly akin — 
to infallibility; an imposing air in all its decisions, 
tending to bear down timid spirits, especially as 
the sincerity, and consequently the christianity of 
the party is suspended upon * mum 3 
himself up to it. 

be wise, how are we to account for those “ clear 
views of the gospel,” of which these people boast ? 
They have given abundant proof that they account 
others fools who do not see with them ; and they may 
account themselves to have been such till they im- 
bibed their present principles: but if any symptoms 
have appeared of their being fools in their own eyes 
from that time forward, they have escaped my obs 
servation. Instead of a self-diffident spirit, which 
treats with respect the understanding of others, and 
implores divine direction, no sooner have these 
prineiples taken possession of a man, than they not 
only render him certain that he is in the right, but 
instantly qualify him to pronounce on those who fol- 
low not with him as destitute of the truth. 

We may be told however that there is one species 
of pride at least, of which the system cannot be sus- 


— 
me ~ 


not take up with mere professions. Ifa self-righ. 
teous spirit consist in fing in themselves that tiey 
| are righteous, and despising others; I see not how they 
are to be acquitted of it. A self-righteous spirit, 
and its opposite will be allowed to be drawn with 
_ sufficient prominency in the parable of the pharis 
dee and the publican, The question is, which of 
these charactefs is exemplified by those who enter 
fully into the Sandemanian system? ls it the pubs 
bican? Look at it: I am aware that he is the fa- 
vourite of the party, and so he is of other parties; 
for you never heard of any who were the professed 
advocates of the pharisee; but are they of the spirit 
af the publican? Rather, are they not manifestly 
of the spirit of the pharisee, who looked down with 
scorn upon his fellow worshipp er?? 
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| pected, namely, that of sedf-rightcousness, seeing it 


is that against which its abettors are constantly de- 
claiming. Bot he that would know the truth must 


Mr. Braipwoop, referring to a late publication 


vy one of this elass of professing christians, abo 
calls himself Semplex, writes as follows: —“ The 


work referred to seems intended chiefly to shew 


hon much Simplex, and they who agree with him, 


despise others, and how far they alone are from 


drusting to themselves that they are righteous... This 


their apparent inconsistency, their confident asser- 
tions when no proof is given, their unfeeling and 
indiseriminate censures, which therefore cannot be 
always just, and their fearless auathemas against all, 
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ho follow not with them, prevent them from ob- 
taining a hearing, not only from those whom they 
might be warranted to consider as false professors, 
but from disciples of Christ, who need to be taught 
the way of God more mr. And in this also 
they glory! 

Af they would suffer an n from a fel. 
low sinner, I would entreat them to recollect that 
the pads praying in the temple, disdaiued the 
publican, while the publican disdained no, man, 
and had nothing to say except what regarded him. 
self and THE MOST HIGH,—God be merciful fo me a 
inner. They will never successfully combat self. 
righteousness till they themselves become poor and 
of a contrile snr. The most effectual way to con- 
demn pride, is to give an example of humility, 
_ Self-abasement corresponds with the humbling 
doctrine of Christ crucified: while the indulgence 
of an opposite spirit in connection with clear views 
of the freedom and sovereignty of divine grace, 
presents a most unnatural and unedifying object 
the publican turning the chase upon the . 
and combating him with his own weapons! Nay, 
he who professes to account himself the chief of 
sinners, having once begun to imitate an example 
so repugnant to the genuine influence of the doc- 
trine for which he contends, now proceeds to attack 
all who come in his way-self-condemned publi- 
cans, not entirely of his own mind, as well as proud 
pharisees, avowing their impious claims upon the 
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Divine Being. May we not ask, tert art thew 
that judgest 
As to Mr. Bratpwoon’s allowing them to pos. 

sess “clear views of the freedom ant sovereignty 
of divine grace,” I do not understand how such 
views can accompany, and still less produce, such 
a spirit as he has described; but with regard to the 
_ spirit itself, it is manifestly drawn from life, and is 
of greater effect than if he had written a volume 
| on the subject. Whether his observations do not 
equally apply to that marked separation of church- 
members from others i in public worship, said to be 
practised of late in Ireland, and to which he refers 
in page 32, let those who have their senses exer- 
cised to discern both good and evil, judge. ö 
Lastly, The spirit of primitive christianity was 
catholic and pacific. Its language is, Grace be 
with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity—As many as walk by this rule, (that is, 
the cross of Christ) peace be on them, and mercy, © 
and upon the Israel of God—All that in every 
place call upon the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
both their’s and our’s, Grace be unto them, and 
peace, from God our Father, 
Jesus Christ.“ | 
There were cases in which first 
istians were obliged to withdraw even from bre- 
4 who walked disorderly; but this would give 


* Letters on various subjects, Ne. Introduction. 
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them pain. And if the disordered state of the 
christian world at present render it necessary for 
some of the friends of Christ to withdraw from 
others, it must needs, to a truly good man, be a 
matter of deep regret. It will be his concern too 
to diminish the breach rather than widen it; and to 
consider the things wherein he agrees with others, 
and as far as he couscientiously can, to act with 
them. If we see a person, ora community, who, : 
instead of such regret, is generally employed in 
censuring all who follow not with them, as enemies 
to the truth; and, instead of acting with them in 
things wherein they are agreed, are, studious to 
render the separation as wide as possible, aud glory 
in it—can we hesitate to say, this is not christianity ? 

There is a zeal which may properly be denomi. 
nated catholic, aud one which may as properly be 
denominated gectarian. It is not supposed that any 
man, or body of men, can be ¢guall/y concerned in 
promoting Christ's interest in all places. As our 
powers are limited, we must each build the wall, as 
it were, over against our own. houses. Nor are we 
obliged to be egually concerned for the prosperity, 
of all religious undertakings, in which the patties 
may be in the main on the side of Christ. It is 
right that we should. be most interested i in that 
which approaches the nearest to truth and trye re- 
ligion. But true catholic,zeal will nevertheless 
have the good of the universal church of Christ for 
its grand object, and will. rejoice in, the prosperity 
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| of every denoinination of christians, in so far 
| as they appear to have the mind of Christ, 
Those who builded the wall against their ows 
| houses would dot consider themselves as the only 
| builders, but would bear good will to their brethren, 
| and keep in view the rearing of the whole wall; 
| which should encompass the city. As it is not out 
| being of the religion of Rome, nor of any other 
_wh'ch happens to be favoured by the state, that 
| AK our teal to be catholic; so, it is not out 
| heing of a sect, or party of christians, or endea- 
| vouring with christian meekness and frankness to 
* others of what we account the mind of 
Christ, that gives it the character of sectarian. It 
isa being more concerned to propagate those things 
: we differ from other christians, than to im- 
part the common salvation. Where this is the case 


| bet shall so limit the kingdom of heaven to ourselves 


as nearly to confine our good wishes, prayers, and 
efforts to our own denomination, and treat all others 
as if we had nothing to do with them in rel gious mat. 
ters but in a way of censure and dispute. Wbere- 
in this kind of zeal differs from that of the pharisees, 
that compassed dea and land to make proselytes, 
but who, when made, were turned to them rathet 
than to God, I cannot understand. 

It is remarkable, that notwithstanding all which 
has been written by the advocates of this system 
about a free gospel to the ungodly, they do not 
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version of men of this description, Their princi- 
pal attention, like that of the Socinians, seems di- 
rected toward religious people of other denomina- 
tions, and from them their forces have been mostly 
recruited, This may not have been universally 
the case, but, from every thing that I have seen 
and heard, it is very generally so: and if this do 
not betray a zeal more directed to the making of 
proselytes to themselves than of converts to Christ, 
it will be difficult to determine what does. 

The zeal of the apostles was directed to the cor- 
rection of evils, the healing of differences, and the 
uniting of the friends of Jesus Christ: but the zeal 
produced by this system appears to be of a contrary 
tendency. Wherever it most prevails, we hear of 
most bitterness, contention, and division. 

It may be said, this is no more than was true of 
the gospel itself, which set a man at variance with 
his father, his mother, ahd his nearest friends; * and 
relates not to what it causes, but what it eccasions 
through the corruptions of men. The words of our 
Lord however do not describe the bitterness of be- 
lievers against unbelievers, but of unbelievers a- 
gainst believers, who, as Cain. hated his brother, 

hate them for the gospel’s sake. 
It has been said that “the poignancy of Mr. 
SANDEMAN’S words arises from their being true.” 
The same might be said, and with equal justice, of 


Matt. x, 34-36. 
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